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Happy and lighthearted as these B.B. Boys are at leaving | ”¢ could 
crowded streets for a glorious holiday under canvas, they | join them. <4 
can't help feeling a little glum when they think of their 


comrades who are being left behind. It’s a big problem—bringing 
Camp within the reach of every B.B. Boy. ee ee aes 3 


B.B. Camps are an invaluable means of really getting to know the | () / 
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Boys and influencing them for good. Discipline is a combination of 
strictness and jolliness, with an entire absence of unnecessary restrictions. 


In fact, these B.B. Camps are so well run and attractive that no boy 


a provides a 
would dream of missing one unless ... Here is the difficulty. Great numbers 


of Boys live in poor homes in Industrial London, and unless their small ; P wine tod 
savings can be augmented, Camp is out of the question. The : with a 
average sum required to bridge each deficiency is 10s. : week in 
Will you support this Camp Appeal : amp. 
for London Boys? : How many 
The Boys’ Brigade was the first organisation for Boys. will you 


Over half-a-century’s work of training many thousands 
of impressionable youngsters in the principles of + ae 
Obedience, Reverence, Discipline and _ Self-control. vere 


Please send your Gift to THE 
BOYS BRIGADE 


Addressed LONDON TREASURER, THE BOYS’ BRIGADE, ABBEY HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
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NEWS 


HE seizure of Swatow, in South East China, by the 

Japanese on Wednesday may more properly be regarded 
as a normal military operation than as a move deliberately 
directed against British interests. Swatow, it is true, is a 
treaty port, and a good deal of British trade goes through 
it, but it cannot be held for that reason to be entitled to 
immunity from normal military operations. There is no 
British concession there, as at Tientsin. In the latter port 
the situation is little changed. The Japanese blockade im- 
poses inevitable hardships on the British population, but 
there is no food shortage, and the situation will be eased 
by the fact that most of the women and children are being 
sent to the seaside. The obscurity which still prevails as 
to the degree of responsibility the Government at Tokyo is 
willing to assume for what is happening at Tientsin is no 
doubt due to the strategy which keeps two alternative policies 
available for use as circumstances may dictate. Japan, with 
everything in her favour on a short view, is testing British 
resistance, carrying on the now familiar “war of. nerves ” 
in the form that suits her best. The military authorities at 
Tientsin can be supported or repudiated as developments 
may require. Lord Halifax in a speech on Wednesday ex- 
pressed hope that the Japanese Government might still 
refrain from challenging the whole position of Great Britain 
in China. But there would seem to be no very convincing 


grounds for optimism. 
* x * * 


The Moscow Talks 


The delay in reaching any conclusion at Moscow cannot 
but cause considerable concern. Many good authorities 
hold that Russia genuinely wants an agreement, and that 
even without one she would unquestionably support the 
Western democracies in any war precipitated by German 
aggression. It may be so. But what is needed is not 
Russia’s support when war is begun, but so binding and 
immediate an assurance of her support as to prevent war 


OF THE WEEK 


from beginning. The Baltic States are apparently still the 
difficulty, and, as has been said here before, the difficulty 
is genuine, for those States have good reason to fear the 
consequences of being drawn into an anti-German defen- 
sive bloc. But the Anglo-Russian negotiations must not 
break on that. Russians are traditionally slow negotiators, 
and time presses less for them than for France and Britain. 
But if M. Molotoff’s demand is that, as part of a general 
reciprocal guarantee, France and Britain shall undertake to 
defend Russia against any threat to her independence 
through the Baltic States, then we should not hesitate to 
do that. It would not in fact compromise the neutrality 
of those States, and it is likely enough that though their 
relations with Germany compel them to protest against 
anything like Russian protection, that safeguard would in 
fact be by no means distasteful to them. 
* * * * 

A’ Policy Statement ? 

A letter from Sir Norman Angell in The Times of 
Monday initiated: what has already become an important 
correspondence in the columns of that journal. Sir Norman 
raises two questions (one discussed by Mr: Wickham Steed 
and one by Dr. Edwyn Bevan in this issue of The Spectator), 
the formulation of definite principles of British policy, and 
a frank discussion of Germany's charges of encirclement. 
With Lord Halifax’s recent speeches, insisting on (1) a firm 
front against aggression, and (2) complete readiness to 
consider any reasonable claim, ther: has been general agree- 
ment. The question is whether the second point in that 
policy can be expanded and given definition, and whether it 
would make for a better understanding with Germany if it 
were. Sir Norman Angell carries the matter a little further, 
suggesting a three-point programme, stipulating, in brief, 
that recipients of aid against aggression must undertake to 
conform to a rule of law; the “Peace Front” must 
repudiate all idea of domination over Germany and stand 
only for the domination of an agreed code of law ; the Peace 
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Front must be open to all and provide for the peaceful ‘settle- 
ment of all disputes. Whether it is possible at the present 
juncture to go beyond this, and whether, if it is, the British 
Government could properly issue a statement of its own, 
apart from France—and Poland—and Russia—is a question 
that calls for very full consideration. But that the question 
should be competently discussed both in public and in private 


is of undoubted benefit. 
x * * x 


American Neutrality 
One of the most important questions awaiting the decision 
of a national legislature is that of the neutrality of the United 
States in time of war. The present position is highly unsatis- 
factory. Some of the most important provisions of the 
existing neutrality law have expired, and various drafts of 
new measures have been laid before the House and Senate. 
That favoured by President Roosevelt is now before the 
House and has been approved by the Foreign Relations 
Committee of that body ; the House itself is likely to approve 
it, but its fate in the Senate is much more doubtful, for the 
isolationist Senators propose a “ filibuster,” which means in 
effect talking the measure out. The main effect of the Bill 
in its relation to this country is that under it belligerent 
countries would be able to buy munitions from the United 
States so long as they paid cash for them and arranged for 
their transport in other than American ships ; this would 
obviously help any Power that held command of the seas. 
On Tuesday Mr. Roosevelt made a strong appeal for the 
passage of the Bill before Congress rises (which it is itching 
to do), pointing out with force that the situation would be 
far more difficult if war broke out and the United States had 
to formulate its neutrality policy hurriedly in special relation 
to the conflict than if it were laid down dispassionately in 
time of peace. The growth of American sympathy with the 
democracies is likely to tell in favour of the President’s desire. 
* * * * 
Dr. Goebbels at Danzig 
Despite the Vatican’s efforts at mediation, the .deadlock 
in Danzig continues. The Papal Nuncio in Poland left 
Warsaw for Rome on Sunday ; he can only report that so 
far neither Germans nor Poles show any signs of abandon- 
ing their irreconcilable positions. In a series of speeches at 
the annual rally of the Danzig Nazis at the week-end, 
Dr. Goebbels repeated the assurance that Danzig will return 
to the Reich; in Herr Hitler’s words, which he quoted, 
“Danzig is a German city and will come to Germany.” 
Poland’s reply is no less clear ; she will surrender neither 
political nor economic rights in the “Free City,” and any 
attempt to realise Herr Hitler’s promise will involve Ger- 
many in war. The most hopeful element in the situation 
is that Germany has set no time-limit for the realisation of 
her claim to Danzig ; the urgency of the demands will vary 
with the strength or weakness of the Peace Block. At the 
same time she is strengthening her position in relation to 
Poland. The non-aggression pacts with Lithuania and 
Latvia are steps in the “encirclement” of Poland towards 
the North ; the process may soon be further advanced in the 
South by the occupation of Slovakia, which will be a direct 
threat to Poland’s industrial areas. It is hardly necessary 
now to emphasise that these tactical moves increase the 
urgent need of a Franco-British-Soviet alliance as the only 
means of giving Poland immediate assistance in aa 


emergency. 
* * * * 


Spain and the Axis 

Some recent pronouncements on Spanish policy have 
strengthened the hope that Spain is not finally committed 
to the Axis and will struggle to preserve the neutral status 
which corresponds to all her real interests. In Berlin 
General Aranda has stated that Spain will incur no obliga- 
tions abroad except commercial and cultural ones ; while 
the Caudillo himself, General Franco, has declared that 
Spain must concentrate on internal reconstruction. Such 


| 


Statements are encouraging ; yet they weigh little in th 
balance against the facts of German and Italian influence in 
Spain and especially the key positions occupied by General 
Franco’s allies. It is not hard to imagine that he has the wish 
and the will to free himself from the Axis ; it is harder to 
believe that he has the power. He is under heavy obligations 
to his allies, and, as Sefor Serrano Sujiier has recenth 
declared, Spain is too poor to overcome her difficulties by 
her own resources. Moreover, whatever General Franco 
may wish, the most powerful political force in his country, 
the Falanga, sees the most natural solution of Spain’s diffi- 
culties in union with the Axis Powers in their struggle 
against what Sefior. Sufier also. now describes as “ encircle. 
ment” by the democracies. 
* * * * 
M. Gafencu at Ankara 
At Ankara last week M. Gafencu, the Rumanian Foreign 
Minister, declared that Turkey and Rumania have a special 
responsibility for maintaining stability in the Balkans ; and 
his visit to Turkey, and later to Greece, has thrown some 
light on how that task is being performed. At the present 
moment the Balkan Entente has two wings, Turkey and 
Yugoslavia ; the first has committed herself to a defensive 
and offensive agreement with Great Britain, the second has 
moved towards co-operation with the Axis. Such divergent 
tendencies might well split the Entente, and Rumania has 
an invaluable function to perform by reconciling them, 
especially as both may be held to endanger the armed 
neutrality by which the Balkan allies hope to preserve their 
security. Thus M. Gafencu’s confident statement that the 
unity of the Entente would be preserved is encouraging, 
especially as it was made after he had ascertained the views 
of Turkey and Yugoslavia. On the other hand, he made it 
clear that Rumania is not prepared to enlarge the Entente 
by sacrificing territory to Bulgaria; though this is an 
obstacle to Balkan unity, it is difficult to quarrel with 
Rumania’s view that to enter on territorial revision at this 
moment would be attended by the greatest dangers, for 
herself and for her neighbours. The final conclusion of 
Turkey’s agreement with France is a welcome development. 
* * * * 
The Militiaman’s Finances 
The Draft Orders on the financial liabilities of militiamen 
have cost the draftsmen sleepless nights and given the 
Lords a headache. They will give a worse headache to the 
militiaman, who will be grateful for his moratorium on rent, 
mortgage payments, hire-purchase and insurance premiums, 
but remains uncertain whether he will not ultimately be 
faced by a staggering accumulation of arrears. Lord 
Munster, who introduced the Orders, assured Lord Stra- 
bolgi that this would not happen; Lord Strabolgi doubted 
whether the Orders meant what Lord Munster said they 
did. In any case, cancellation would merely shift the 
burden from the militiaman’s shoulders to those of his 
creditors; those shoulders being generally broader, hardship 
would be minimised, but justice would be hardly better 
served. Further ambiguity marks the terms of the mora- 
torium itself. The Orders provide that no step may be 
taken, over the specified period, for recovery of premises, of 
rent or mortgage payments, or of hire-purchase dues, 
except by leave of the Courts; but they lay down no rules 
to guide the Courts in their unprecedented task, and there 
is every likelihood of gross anomalies. The plea of urgency 
may get the Orders through the House of Lords, but they 
will obviously have to be replaced shortly by a more fully- 
considered scheme. 
* * * * 


Nationalisation of Hospitals 


The hospital services of this country present a picture of. 


fine achievement, but that very raising of standards for which 
the voluntary system has been so largely responsible, together 
with the growing recognition that communal health is a com- 
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munal concern, has placed it in an almost impossible 
ition. The most enthusiastic supporter of the voluntary 
rinciple must feel uneasy at the thought that the provision 
of an absolutely essential public service should be affected by 
such things as the expectation of life of a benefactor or the 
weather on a flag-day. The Association of Trade Union 
Approved Societies, which on Tuesday carried a resolution 
calling for the nationalisation of the hospitals, represents an 
opposite point of view, belief in national control as a good 
in itself. In so far as nationalisation (whatever that, in this 
context, may mean) could provide financial security, co- 
ordination of hospital functions in each area, better distribu- 
tion of facilities over the country, and smoother working in 
possible emergency, everyone would welcome it ; and some 
measure of public control and public subsidy could un- 
doubtedly do much to achieve these things. It remains to 
be seen what kind of control, and what kind of subsidy, 
would achieve them with least damage to the characteristic 
benefits of the voluntary system; the fruitful connexion 
between teaching, research, and the actual care of the sick, 
the voluntary co-operation of first-rate consultants, and the 
initiative and esprit de corps which go with independence. 


* * * * 


A.R.P. in Chelsea 

Chelsea is to be congratulated on the success of its A.R.P. 
exercises held this week; yet the reports which have 
appeared in the Press throw an alarming light on this 
country’s continued apathy towards the most vital of its 
defences. The Chelsea exercises are described as not 
a serious test or rehearsal but an experiment, and as 
one paper complacently remarked, no one took them “ too 
seriously.” This light-hearted attitude may well cost many 
lives one day. Chelsea’s exercises, experimental as they were, 
are the first of the kind that have taken place in 
London ; yet it is the essence of air-raid precautions that all 
concerned, including the public, should know what to do and 
where to go if the “real thing” occurs. Every town and 
borough which takes its duties seriously should hold regular 
practices until its entire population is. thoroughly acquainted 
with the procedure to be followed in an emergency ; only by 
such means can unnecessary panic be avoided. In Berlin 
or Tokyo the civilian population is drilled thoroughly in the 
part it has to play in A.R.P., yet neither city is so fatally 
exposed as London or other towns in this country. It appears 
that Britons still think they-can muddle through even an air 
raid. ‘ ; a : 


The Poultry Industry 

The new Poultry Bill contains some valuable provisions. 
For several years the increase of poultry disease has worried 
producers, the efficient egg-laying machine of the modern 
“battery system” succumbing to ills easily resisted by its 
barnyard predecessor. The registration of producers of 
breeding stock is almost indispensable to the work of build- 
ing up more resistant strains, and the scheme of premiums 
payable to accredited breeders of high-grade poultry 
should benefit the whole industry. Compulsory grading of 
eggs by wholesalers (the producer-retailer is exempt) will 
remove a long-standing grievance of the housewife, and the 
modest financial encouragement to co-operative packing 
stations is a really sensible piece of minor collectivism. The 
remaining provisions of the Bill, however, are of the restric- 
tive stamp which has become so drearily familiar since 1932. 
The Board of Trade is given power to regulate imports by 
quantity “if it appears . . . desirable to secure the stability 
of the market.” The prospect of a further extension of the 
quota system, less economically defensible than any tariff, 
would be lamentable in any case ; it is the more lamentable 
when one reflects that the hardest-hit foreign producers will 
be those of Denmark, already subject to German pressure 
as the providers of a potential war larder. 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: So far, the 
House has shown a remarkably quiet demeanour over 
Tientsin. The Prime Minister’s statement, on Monday, 
was listened to in silence, and there were practically no 
supplementaries. On Tuesday, no questions were put to 
him at all. But on Wednesday the House was much more 
restive. No one under-estimates the gravity of the situation, 
but quite a number of people are anxious as to the resolu- 
tion of the Government. Mr. Chamberlain’s statement, in 
reply to Mr. Eden, on Monday, that steps would be taken 
to ensure food reaching the besieged Concession was re- 
assuring, though his qualifications on Wednesday put it in 
a different light. In the Lobby this week, the possibility 
of an Eastern Munich has been frankly discussed. That 
this time it is Japan which is playing the Axis hand is taken 
for granted. Europe is still regarded as the chief danger 
spot, if only because most people believe that the Govern- 
ment will refuse to become embroiled, whatever the cost, 
in an eastern conflict just at this time. July, August or 
September’ have been variously prophesied as the month 
of crisis. Surrender is held to be the only alternative to 
war. It is hardly surprising that debates have lacked all 
sense of reality, and that an air of fatalism oppresses 


everyone. 


* * * x 


It is astonishing, in these circumstances, that a General 
Election in the early autumn is being mooted. Sir Douglas 
Hacking may have had no other intention when he warned 
his cohorts to stand by, than to counteract the rumours that 
were getting about that the Government proposed to extend 
the life of this Parliament beyond its normal period. None 
the less, some Members of the Tory Party would like to 
see a snap election in November, on the ground that, if the 
worst has not happened before then, we shall have a breath- 
ing space in international affairs, and it may be the Jast 
opportunity for the Government to fight on a ticket of 
“We've kept you out of war.” There is also a growing 
feeling that a portion of the Tory Party will not be able 
to stomach very much longer what they regard as Socialist 
measures being pushed through under threat of war. The 
Civil Defence Bill, the new Profits Tax,. the Ministry of 
Supply, the evacuation schemes, have trampled on almost 
every principle that Conservatives hold sacred. Finally, it is 
now recognised, except amongst the most extreme partisans, 
that the shadow of war alone has kept the present Cabinet 
in office. Everyone believes that, if war comes, we shall 
have a wholesale reconstruction of the Cabinet. There is 
no doubt that the country would be glad to see this 


reconstruction immediately. 
* * * * 


Mr. Burgin has not had it all his own way in the Ministry 
of Supply Debates. Mr. Mander was, perhaps, unwise to 
try to refuse the Minister a Parliamentary Secretary, for the 
general feeling in the House is that the more that Mr. Burgin 
is strengthened the better. The real battle was fought over 
whether the powers should be mandatory or permissive. 
The present Bill, as Sir Arthur Salter and others pointed 
out, is no more than a Ministry of Army Supplies Enabling 
Bill ; but Mr. Oliver Simmonds drew a red herring when 
he suggested that the Socialist amendment was proposing 
to give powers to the Minister which would, in effect, Nazify 
labour. Later, Mr. Burgin drove into the Lobby a number 
of the Government’s most faithful followers on the question 
of arbitration. It is becoming a regular practice, and the 
House does not like it, for Ministers to assume the position 
of judges in their own cause. Mr. Burgin was adamant 
that arbitrators should be appointed by himself. The Con- 
servatives who wanted at any rate some of the arbitrators 
to be appointed by the interests concerned remained un- 
satisfied even when Mr. Burgin made the offer that the 
arbitrators in any specific case should be chosen by an elected 
chairman of the whole panel. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF JAPAN 


i ape main difficulty that faces the Government in its 
handling of the Tientsin affair is that no one yet 
knows what we are confronting. The “incident ” 
which served as excuse for the blockade of the British 
concession—the murder, not of a Japanese, but of a 
Chinese, by one or more other Chinese—is as relatively 
trivial in itself as the “incident” which served as 
excuse for the whole Chinese war ; and it may con- 
ceivably have consequences no less far-reaching. But 
that is not inevitable. The local Japanese forces, the War 
Office at Tokyo, and the Government as a whole are 
three distinct powers. The first is obviously subordi- 
nate to the second, the second not so obviously subordi- 
nate to the third. The local forces can be easily dis- 
owned and over-ruled, but if the Army has determined, 
as seems quite possible, to challenge the whole British 
position in China the Foreign Office may be in no posi- 
tion to veto such a policy. The Foreign Office, indeed, 
seems little disposed either to repudiate or to endorse 
action which in normal circumstances might lead to an 
ultimatum and, failing compliance with it, to war. 


As things are, the circumstances are far from normal. 
We are living in an era in which the dividing-line 
between peace and war has disappeared, in which 
battles take place without declaration of hostilities, and 
the laws that have hitherto governed international 
relations are dissolved in anarchy. That has no doubt 
encouraged the Japanese General in Tientsin to take 
steps that ten years ago could never have been taken 
with impunity. The circumstances are in other 
respects abnormal. Ten years ago a challenge by Japan 
to Great Britain need have involved no other State. 
Today if it is pushed to the breaking-point it will inevit- 
ably plunge the world in the war the world has been 
dreading since the seizure of Austria fifteen months ago. 
How far Japan is acting in connivance with the Axis 
Powers can be surmised only ; but their gratification at 
what is happening in the east is unconcealed ; Signor 
Mussolini, in particular, exultant in the vehemence of 
his vicarious valour, is at pains to recall that not long 
ago he gave warning that the totalitarian States might 
strike in any part of the world, and now one of them is 
striking. The implication of concerted action is obvious, 
but it by no means necessarily corresponds with fact. 
To assume that it does means concluding that endorse- 
ment by the Japanese Government of the policy of the 
local commander at Tientsin is unqualified and un- 
reserved. And that is precisely the conclusion for which 
warrant is still lacking. 


But to go to the other extreme, and take comfort in 
the belief that the blockade at Tientsin is no more than 
a local incident, would be more unwarrantable still. It 
is certain that at Tientsin and everywhere else within 
China’s frontiers Japan will go as far as she safely can. 
She has chosen her ground well, for Tientsin is one of 
the treaty ports where there is no American concession, 
and American interests are relatively small. At Tientsin 
Britain, Japan’s imagined rival in China and the chief 
object of German hatred in Europe, can be singled out 
for attack and humiliation, France being only associated 
in the blockade because without the inclusion of the 
French concession it could not be made effective. Else- 
where conditions are different. At Kulangsu, off 





Amoy, where also, a Japanese blockade is in force 
American interests are involved no less than British, and 
so they are, on a far larger scale, in the Internationa] 
Settlement at Shanghai, where similar conflict is entirely 
possible. But Japan will certainly do her utmost to 
avoid provocation of the United States. Trading on the 
strength of the isolationist movement in that country, 
she counts on America holding resolutely aloof from 
any conflict in ‘which her own interests are not imme- 
diately prejudiced. In that the Japanese, with all their 
astuteness, may well be wrong. America is much les; 
isolationist regarding Asia than regarding Europe, and 
regarding Asia she is less isolationist every day, as 
periodic polls of public opinion have demonstrated, 
After all it was an American Secretary of State, John 
Hay, who formulated the doctrine of the Open Door in 
China—a door which Japan is bent on closing—and it 
was the Washington Conference in 1922 that gave birth 
to the Nine-Power Treaty, which Japan has been tearing 
to shreds for the last eight years. 


Japan therefore is suffering seriously from illusion 
if she counts on American indifference to her lawless- 
ness. But so should we be if we counted on American 
intervention before America is compelled by direct 
assault on her interests to intervene. President Roose- 
velt and Mr. Cordell Hull will come as far towards co- 
operation with this country as public opinion will let 
them, and public opinion is moving fast. But for the 
moment we have to handle the problem ourselves as 
best we can. Certain elements in the situation are clear. 
Japanese forces on the spot are far superior to the 
British, and if force on the spot were the only factor 
involved Japan could impose her will. Fortunately we 
have other weapons in our armoury. Japan’s economic 
position is notoriously weak. The popular boycott of 
her wares in the United States has hit her hard. and 
that movement is growing steadily in streneth. A ban 
on the importation of Japanese goods into Great Britain 
and her colonies would result in a rapid depreciation of 
the yen, a disaster which Japan is intent above all things 
on avoiding. The danger of such a step is that Japan 
might suddenly find herself in difficulties so great that 
the best way out of them would be open war ; and if 
we found ourselves involved in war in Asia no one can 
doubt that the opportunity would be seized by the Axis 
Powers for new strokes in Europe. 


In view of such possibilities as these the hesitation 
of Ministers to take more drastic steps is intelligivle. 
But they cannot hesitate indefinitely. The exultation of 
German and Italian propagandists at our difficulties in 
China matters little, but the damage to our prestige in 
India and other parts of Asia matters much. If Japan 
is bent on extorting from us “cooperation in the 
establishment of the new order,” in other words, of 
Japanese domination in Asia, she is demanding some- 
thing that can never be conceded. It is the efforts of 
the new China, not the endeavours of Japan to subjugate 
China, that have all our sympathies. It has long been 
realised that the day to reconsider the whole institution 
of concessions and treaty ports and international settle- 
ments has fully come. China is as entitled to be rid of 
them as Turkey and Iran and Egypt were. But they 
can be abandoned only to give China freedom, never 
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gil our hold on world-opinion, and particularly on 
American opinion, be. And however and whenever 
America may decide to act; she has it in her power— 
particularly if anything like economic action is in ques- 
tion—to exercise decisive pressure. The protests she 
has already made regarding the attacks on American 
property in China generally will sober the Tokyo hot- 
‘heads. Given an agreement between Great Britain 


P.D.—Armaments Profit Duty—the Government’s 
* new tax on armament profits, has been received 
with a mild approval hardly to be distinguished from 
indifference. In some form or other the tax was inevit- 
able; the pledges given by the Government that 
conscription would be accompanied by a limitation of 
armament profits were of a kind that could not be broken. 
Everyone in the country is agreed that the sacrifice of 
personal liberty involved in conscription demands that an 
equal sacrifice should be made by wealth—though, 
indeed, there are some who appear to think that con- 
scription is a good thing in itself. The popular feeling 
that there must be “equality of sacrifice” has been 
clearly expressed by the trade unions, whose willing co- 
operation in the task of rearmament, even to the extent 
of not opposing conscription, is given on condition that 
rearmament is not a business for private profit. In intro- 
ducing the new tax, the Government is fulfilling a part, 
though not the whole, of the bargain that has been 
entered into with the nation. 

But A.P.D. can only be a beginning, though it may be 
adequate to the stage that has been reached in rearma- 
ment. Far from imposing a sacrifice of wealth com- 
parable to the sacrifice of liberty, it is explicitly an 
appropriation of a proportion of the additional profits 
directly created by armaments. The proportion is high 
—6o per cent. But it applies, firstly, only to the direct 
and not the indirect profits of rearmament. Secondly, it 
applies only to firms which have received armament 
orders of £200,000 in a given year ; the smaller firms 
escape. Thirdly, the tax applies only to the excess of 
profits in the accounting year over the standard profit 
earned in certain other years,and for the majority of firms 
affected the standard profit will refer to the profits of the 








years 1936 or 1937, which were years of boom resulting 
from rearmament. To take one example: it is calcu- 
lated that Vickers, with a standard profit of £1,820,000, 
would pay A.P.D. of £70,000 on the year 1938. Further, 
it is not expected that the yield of A.P.D. will be large, 
though derived from profits of Government expenditure 
on arms amounting to over £400,000,000. Perhaps it 
may be added that the acquiescence with which the tax 
has been received in the City is evidence both of its 
inevitability and its mildness. 

A.P.D. may thus be accepted as a normal and by 
no means severe levy on the additional wealth created 
by rearmament, which, however, in no way satisfies the 
demand for a “ conscription of wealth.” It will run for 
three years ; by that time either rearmament will have 
served its purpose, and more normal conditions will 
have returned, or the existing armed peace will have 
become open war, in which far more severe financial 
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o enable Japan to tighten her grasp on China’s throat. and Russia, which we clearly ought to make 
The clearer we make that to the world the stronger any reasonable concessions to obtain, and an 


unequivocal declaration of America’s views on what 
is happening, Japan may be expected to find a way of 
retracting from a position that would be then untenable. 
But while we keep in the closest touch with Washington 
it is well to remember that America is readiest to help 
those who show that they are capable of doing some- 
thing more than wait on her assistance, even though the 
demonstration may involve some risk. 


MONEY AND WAR 


sacrifices will be called for. If the second alternative 
occurs, a terrible sacrifice of life will have to be borne ; 
what sacrifice in any way comparable can be imposed 
on wealth? In fact, no comparable sacrifice can be 
made ; there can be no equality of life and wealth, of 
men and money. The demands for “equality of 
sacrifice’ and “conscription of wealth” are phrases 
to which it is difficult to attach any exact meaning ; at the 
most they describe the demand that no one should be 
allowed to prosper through a catastrophe which will cost 
the lives of millions, and this demand can only be 
completely satisfied by the complete appropriation of all 
profits derived from armaments. That is hardly possible 
without nationalisation of the arms industry ; but it may 
well be that the compulsion which will have to be exer- 
cised in wartime will not stop short of that. 

Even thus, however, the real problem would not be 
solved. The real problem is how to devote, not merely 
wealth derived from armaments, but the entire wealth of 
the country, most efficiently to the financing of war and 
war’ preparations ; and the country has the right to 
demand that the Government should at once proceed 
to draw up a financial plan covering all the national 
resources, which can be immediately applied in time of 
war. What must be the nature of such a plan? The 
essential problem of war economy is to ensure that the 
Government can dispose of a sufficient proportion of the 
national income to provide the goods and services neces- 
sary for waging war efficiently ; calculations based on the 
cost of the last year of the Great War show that this 
proportion cannot well be less than a half. The same 
problem can be put in other words by saying that private 
consumption must be restricted to a point which releases 
a half of the national income to be devoted to the needs 
of war. 

So far at least the Government has not faced this 
problem, though to some extent it must arise even with- 
out war if war preparations continue at their present, or, 
as is more likely, at an even higher, rate ; the present 
method of financing rearmament by borrowing can be 
continued only at the cost both of throwing an intolerable 
burden of debt on to the shoulders of the next genera- 
tion and of leaving private incomes to compete with the 
Government for the goods and services that are needed. 
At the least a deliberate restriction of all luxury expendi- 
ture should be imposed in wartime, and the most 
effective weapon for achieving that end is direct taxation, 
which, for incomes in excess of £5,000 a year, might 
approach 100 per cent. Further, high as income-tax 
already is, in time of war it would be possible to raise it 
considerably higher without fear of the consequences 
which would occur if the same steps were to be taken in 
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time of peace. So far as the Prime Minister is justified 
in believing that we no longer live under peace condi- 
tions—and by this belief he justified the introduction of 
conscription—a considerable increase in income-tax is 
also justified at the present time, or at least as soon as 
rearmament has advanced-so far that a condition of full 
employment has been reached. -It is by such measures 


alone that the demand for a “conscription of wealth ” 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


LONDON business man who has just been 

travelling in Germany and Italy and _ other 
European countries has given me an interesting résumé 
of his impressions. One was the general disbelief in 
those two countries in the likelihood of war this 
year. Moderate Germans think not only that the anti- 
Axis forces have grown too strong for Hitler to challenge 
them, but that Hitler realises that himself. In Italy the 
samme view was held, though some extreme Fascists argued 
that even war was preferable to Italy’s present economic 
straits, or, as they choose to put it, to a continuance of the 
present inequitable distribution of economic wealth between 
States. One other conviction, gleaned from a good source, 
was that whether a formal Anglo-Russian treaty was con- 
cluded or not, Russia would unquestionably join in any 
general war to stop German aggression. Needless to say, I 
give these quotations for what they are worth, which may 
be little. They can be put in the general balance and 
weighed with other reports confirmatory or conflicting. And 
there is no lack of reports of distinctly more pessimistic tone. 

* * * * 

I have never had much sympathy for the critics who com- 
plained that the B.B.C. in its news bulletins on Saturdays 
and Sundays give undue publicity to the speeches of 
Opposition leaders, because the Labour Party, much more 
than the Conservative or Liberal, devotes the week-end to 
platform speeches. But anyone who listened last Sunday 
evening to the report of a speech by Miss Ellen Wilkinson, 
marked, if the summary did it justice, more by vehemence 
than by illumination, must have felt considerable perplexity 
about the grounds for its inclusion. Concerned lest my own 
judgement should be at fault, I examined the London papers 
on Monday morning to see what their estimate of the speech 
was. So far as I could discover, not one of them had given 
a line of it—not even the Daily Herald. (The Daily Worker, 
I admit I did not see.) What secured it a place in the brief 
Sunday nighi bulletin? 

* * * * 

The regulations forbidding alien refugees to take paid 
work in this country are intelligible enough, but the 
anomalies they sometimes lead to may well provoke reflec- 
tion—and perhaps some modification of policy. In one 
rural district in England there are about a hundred refugees, 
most of them skilled artisans, many of them carpenters. A 
firm of building contractors in a town not five miles away 
wrote last week to a customer: 


“ We are sorry for the delay and slow progress in carrying out our 
work for you, but we are finding it exceedingly difficult to obtain 
more carpenters. We have made several applications to the Labour 
Exchange, and have been told there were none registering, but we 
were promised men would be sent along to us as soon as they 
became available.” 


Ordinary common sense would suggest that a refugee 
might at least be given a temporary job till the Employment 
Exchange could provide an Englishman. Why not let 
refugees register on the understanding that they are only 
recommended to employers when no suitable English labour 
is available? 

* * * * 

All Europe will wait with anxiety to know whether the 

Austro-German football match described in Tuesday’s 
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can be satisfied ; and it will be seen that, vague as th, 
phrase is, it points towards measures which in fact a 
necessary for the efficient financing of a war econom 
Whether such measures will have to be applied yj 
depend largely on the events of the next few months. 
but the country would feel more confident if it kney 
that, in case of need, the Government was ready at ong 
to organise its wealth to the best possible advantage, 


Times was filmed. If not, the world is very much the lose, 
The teams were the Gelsenkirchen Schalke (Schalke may 
be rendered, “toughs”) and the Vienna Admira, the 
match was a cup-final. Gelsenkircken led by 4-—o at th 
interval, a situation which seems to have slightly nettled 
Admira. At any rate not long afterwards an Admira half. 
back, named Flacl, initiated a movement which The Tine; 
correspondent describes in simple and impressive language, 
“Flacl,” he writes, “after a collision with Szepan, the 
Schalke captain, knocked Szepan out with a hard right 
to the jaw. Szepan was carried off on a stretcher and 
remained unconscious for ten minutes.” A little later, 
to adjust the balance, an Austrian player was similarly 
removed, this, however, being attributed merely to one of 
those minor mishaps incidental to the game (as played in 
Berlin). The Anschluss is evidently going well, with sport 
as a bond of friendship. 
* * * * 

With the death of Mr. Theobald Mathew the Inns of 
Court lose one of their wittiest frequenters. Much of that 
wit, well seasoned with ripe wisdom, is preserved in the 
four volumes of Forensic Fables and For Lawyers and 
Others. And some anecdotes no doubt have been fathered 
on him which had other parentage. But one of the most 
familiar certainly was his own, though it has often been 
transplanted and acclimatised elsewhere. At a time when 
the reading-room of Lincoln’s Inn, of which Mathew 
was a Bencher, was much frequented by dark-skinned 
students, he went into it one day, and seeing a 
single white man there walked up to him with the amicable 
interrogation, “Dr. Livingstone, I presume?” He was 
challenged by a friend as to whether the story was true or 
invented. “Invented,” he admitted—“ by me.” Mathew 
had a large family, which at one period was usually in 
process of being increased. He was asked one day how 
many children he had. “ Six,” he answered, “—and (after a 
rapid calculation on his fingers) two-thirds.” 

* * * x 

“The centenary of All Saints Church, Margaret Street, 
will be celebrated by a series of services from July 2nd to 
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12th. . .. The Bishop of London will assist on High Mass on 
the centenary day, July 5th.”"—The Times. 
Many readers of this column, in the view of the corre- 
spondent who draws attention to The Times announcement, 
are interested in the history of the Church of England, 
especially during and since the Reformation. That no doubt 
is so; the announcement is certainly calculated to enhance 
their interest. 
x . . + 

“Gifts to Cerberus nourish, but they do not appease. 
When placatory offerings are digested the monster’s triple 
maw yawns wider.”—Mr. J. L. Garvin. 

Maw—stomach.—O.E. Dictionary. Can it yawn? 
were there three? 


And 


* * x * 


Appearances Mislead 

“In announcing the engagement of the Rev. X. to 
Miss Y, the Daily Express inadvertently stated that Miss Y. 
was 28 years of age, whereas she is 49 years of age.”—The 
Daily Express. JANUS. 
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PROPAGANDA 


AND POLICY 


By WICKHAM STEED 


HERE is much talk of the need for propaganda. The 
T Prime Minister, while disclaiming the intention of the 
Government to set up a Ministry of Information or Propa- 
ganda “which in their opinion is not what is required at 
the present time,” has decided to set up a new department 
“under the name of Foreign Publicity Department of the 
Foreign Office.” This department, he said, will co-ordinate 
and concentrate the work already being done in spreading 
knowledge of this country through the “ cultural ”—horrid 
word!—and educational work of the British Council, the 
broadcasts of the B.B.C. in foreign languages, and the Press. 


So we are to have propaganda of a sort, a special depart- 
ment to counteract “foreign misrepresentations of British 
policy and action,” more or less what a distinguished 
foreigner recently called “ anti-propaganda.” Alas! this 
goes but a little way. In all I have heard and read of late 
there has been no hint of the nature of true propaganda, 
no understanding of the fact that propaganda is worthless 
save as the handmaid and exponent of policy. 

In a letter to The Times the other day Lord Hardinge 
of Penshurst spoke admiringly of the work done by “ Crewe 
House” during the War, and urged that an organisation 
of the same kind be now revived. I was a member of the 
staff of “Crewe House”; and I wonder whether Lord 
Hardinge has any notion of what “Crewe House” was or 
why it got great results in the few months between February, 
1918, and the end of the War. At that time there existed 
a Ministry of Information under Lord Beaverbrook. It 
“co-ordinated” and “concentrated” the work of earlier 
organisations in which the late Lord Riddell and Sir Robert 
Donald had a hand. It sought to explain to an incredulous 
world what good people we were, to extol the intensity of 
our war-effort and, generally, to “counteract” enemy 
propaganda. Its influence was scarcely perceptible. 

Early in February, 1918, when the supreme crisis of the 
War was impending, Sir William Tyrrell of the Foreign 
Office (now Lord Tyrrell of Avon) suggested that Lord 
Northcliffe be asked to transform his “ British War Mission ” 
into a department of propaganda against the enemy. This 
“British War Mission” was a remnant of the staff which 
had helped Lord Northcliffe in the United States during the 
summer of 1917 to bring into some kind of order the chaotic 
activities of the various agencies that had been buying 
American munitions and war material for the European 
Allies. On his return to England in November, 1917, 
Northcliffe had retained a nucleus of this staff for the pur- 
pose of ensuring that the recommendations of Lord Reading 
—who, at his request, had succeeded him at Washington— 
should be promptly carried out in London. Early in 
1918 this “ British War Mission” was installed at Crewe 
House, which Lord Crewe had placed at the disposal of 
the Government. 

After some hesitation Northcliffe decided to accept Sir 
William Tyrrell’s suggestion. As Director of Propaganda 
against the Enemy he thought he could do something to 
let Germany, Austria-Hungary and their allies know what 
American intervention in the War would mean, and to 
convince them that however long the war might last their 
defeat would be inevitable. This was a good idea. In the 
long run it might have been effective. But the urgent 
question was then the “short run.” In October, 1917, the 
Italian front had given way at Caporetto and had been 
precariously re-formed on the river Piave. Another success- 
ful Austro-German offensive in that quarter might deal Italy 
a deadly blow ; and were it to coincide with the mighty 
offensive which General Ludendorff was preparing in 
France, American help would be likely to come too late 


to turn the scale in iavour of the Allies. Sir Douglas Haig’s 
offensive towards Passchendaele had ended in Flanders mud 
amid terrific losses. There was no time for the long run. 


In these circumstances Northcliffe soon saw the force 
of the argument that he could do little as Director of Propa- 
ganda against the Enemy unless he were given a free hand 
in framing and, subject to the approval of the Government, 
in announcing and executing the policy which his propa- 
ganda would represent. His quick, journalistic mind grasped 
the truth that there is the same connexion between policy 
and propaganda as there is between news and newspapers. 
So in a letter to Mr. Balfour (then Foreign Secretary) he 
laid down the policy on which his propaganda must be 
conducted. Two of its features are of interest even today. 
Had they not been ignored at the Peace Conference we might 
have had a better Europe. They ran: 


The ultimate aim of Allied policy should not be to form a number 
of small, disjointed States, but to create a non-German Confedera- 
tion of Central European and Danubian States. 

The Germans of Austria should be free to join the Confederated 
States of Germany. They would, in any case, tend to secede from 
a transformed Austria in which they would no longer be able to 
rule over non-German peoples. 


Mr. Balfour on behalf of the Government accepted three- 
fourths of the Northcliffe policy, but withheld full assent 
until Ludendorff’s offensive on March 21st, 1918, had broken 
through the British lines in France, and an Austrian offen- 
sive in Italy was imminent. Then “Crewe House” was 
given a free hand. Its small staff of volunteer officials, 
mostly unpaid, went to work with a will. They had access 
to the secret information of the War Office and of the 
Foreign Office. In a few months they shook the moral of 
the Austro-Hungarian and German armies. By August, 
1918, the German War Office admitted that “in propaganda 
the enemy is doubtless our superior,” while at the beginning 
of September Marshal von Hindenburg was constrained to 
issue a warning manifesto against their work. General von 
Hutier, commanding the Sixth German Army, denounced 
Northcliffe as “ the Minister for the Destruction of German 
Confidence,” and called him “the most thoroughgoing 
rascal of all the Entente,” who had been “ given billions to 
use in influencing opinion in the interior of the country and 
on the fronts by means of paid agents.” 

The “ billions *—which Hitler also calls in Mein Kampf 
the “ unheard-of sums ”—were about £40,000 in all. From 
first to last Crewe House propaganda cost little more than 
£70,000, including £30,000 which was spent in helping to 
sustain Italian confidence. At that time the War was costing 
Gr_ut Britain alone £7,000,000 a day. 

This, it may be said, was done under war conditions, and 
we are not yet at war. The Prime Minister, at any rate, 
seems to think that we are nearly enough at war to justify 
a beginning of compulsory military service. We may be in 
what has been aptly called “ the first, bloodless, phase of the 
Second World War.” Even so, I doubt whether a propa- 
gandist staff as devoted and as competent as that of Crewe 
House could now do what Crewe House did. It fore- 
shadowed, proclaimed and helped to carry out a policy- 
offensive against the enemy. It was scrupulously truthful. 
Little by little events bore witness to its truthfulness, and 
therefore convinced the enemy. But what consistent British 
policy could a revived “Crewe House” have proclaimed 
during the past eight or nine months? What consistent 
policy could it foreshadow today with any certainty that 
events would bear out its statements? It could tell of 
British rearmament, of the alliance with Poland, of the 
pledges to Rumania and Greece, and of the agreement with 
Turkey. It could not yet announce a pact with Russia ; nor 
could it wipe out the memory of “ Munich,” of the destruc- 
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tion of Czecho-Slovakia, of the “ Axis” triumph in Spain, 
or obliterate recent traces of persistent “‘ appeasement.” And 
should it assure the German people that Great Britain has 
no thought of “ encircling” them it would not be believed. 


When all is said and done, it must be admitted that Hitler 
and Goebbels have succeeded in their propaganda because 
they have followed, broadly, the “ Crewe House ” methods. 
They have proclaimed a policy and have stuck to it. Hitler’s 
policy has for years been writ large in the pages of Mein 
Kampf, and he has suited the deed to the word. If we 
would not believe him it is surely not his fault. We ought 
to have taken him at his word, and not to have allowed our- 
selves to be bemused by his “ words.” No amount of “ cul- 
tural” propaganda, no amount of asseveration that British 
policy is not what Goebbels and Hitler declare it to be, will 
have the slightest effect upon the German or the Italian 
peoples or shake their belief in Hitler and Mussolini. Some- 
thing very different is needed. 


Now, as during the War, the one essential condition of 
successful propaganda is that we should have a policy so 
firm, so clear, that none can mistake it, and so sound that 
evenis will progressively accredit it. It must be an offen- 
sive, not a defensive policy. It should not waste words in 
denying the “encirclement” of Germany. Rather should 
it insist that Germany is being encircled—by Hitler. He has 
cut her off from civilisation, has throttled her trade by 
“autarky,” has trodden underfoot human freedom and 
respect for human right. He, like Mussolini, has declared 
war to be the noblest form of national activity, and a Ger- 


ee 


man sword, “ strong to strike,” the only means of bending 
the world to the service of a higher Kultur. Against him 
and those who stand with him the peoples which abhor war 
must band themselves together. They cannot admit tha 
modern means of destruction should serve the ethics of the 
Stone Age. Therefore they are rearming, and will shrink 
from no sacrifice in their defence of civilisation itself. 
Towards the German and Italian peoples, as such, they bear 
no ill will. Gladly would they welcome them, as free and 
equal nations, into full partnership for the promotion of 
peace in a warless world. But they will not suffer the rule 
of force to prevail against the rule of law. 


On principles: like these a policy might be built up and 
made known with the help of every agency at the disposal 
of modern propaganda. It would have to be a policy of 
“thorough.” It would need to watch and to combat enemy 
and “ defeatist”’ propaganda at home as well as to make 
known British policy abroad. Above all, it would have to 
be constructive, propounding a positive programme of inter- 
national helpfulness in union for peace when once the 
nations shall have ceased to squander their substance on the 
bestial stupidity of armaments in preparation for war. 


A “Crewe House” working for these ends might again 
become superior to every form of German propaganda. It 
would be the handmaid of a worthy policy. Without such 
a policy, with merely a succession of “ attitudes,” often con- 
tradictory, no “Publicity Department” or “ Ministry of 
Information,” or whatever they may be termed, can do 
much more than beat the air. 


SHOULD FLOGGING GO? 


By SIR CHARTRES BIRON (Chief Magistrate at Bow Street, 1920-1933) 


N the administration of Criminal Law the greatest 
reforms have been in the duration of sentences. In the 
old days it was quite simple—crime must be put down and 
drastic sentences were the way to do it. A second sentence was 
always more severe than the first, and so on in arithmetical 
progression. The man in the street, iike the Mikado, thought 
the punishment should fit the crime, and that a cruel crime 
should have a cruel punishment. To his simple mind 
flogging has always been popular. That the prisoner 
deserves it he is satisfied, and he never stops to consider 
whether descending to the criminal’s level may bring the 
law into discredit. 


A learned Judge the other day is reported to have said: 
“Tt is still necessary for the common good for punishment 
which is stark to be visited on some offenders—for this 
reason Judges have power to award punishment which in- 
volves degradation, distress and even physical suffering inci- 
dental to flogging.” 


What are the facts? The Flogging Bill was introduced to 
deal with garotting. This was a new form of robbery with 
violence and took the police by surprise. There was almost 
a panic among the public in London. The Press took the 
matter up ; old volumes of Punch are full of the subject. 
Eventually, as a concession to public opinion, a Flogging Bill 
was passed—but it is quite untrue to say it put down 
garotting, as long before the Bill came into force the police 
had the garotters weil in hand and the danger was past. 


Punishment can never eradicate crime, it can only keep 
it within reasonable limits. What reduces crime is first of 
all, as the great Henry Fielding pointed out, improvement in 
the conditions of life among the poor, and secondly quick 
and sure administration of justice. The certainty of capture 
is a far greater deterrent than the fear of punishment. 


It is claimed by the advocates of flogging that the victim 
never returns to his ill-doing. This is no more the fact than 


the suggestion that it put down garotting. As Judge Sir 
Thomas Artemus Jones, K.C., at Caernarvonshire Quarter 
Sessions recently, said: “It was proved by statistics and by 
evidence that so far from flogging having diminished crimes 
of violence, there had been an increase of crimes of that 
kind, where flogging had been inflicted.” 


It is true that certain Judges of late have been suggesting 
that the punishment of flogging should be extended beyond 
its existing limits, but it must be remembered that the 
modern Judges have little or no experience of criminal 
work. In the old days of going on circuit they dealt with 


every species of crime ; now it would be quite possible for a 


Judge’s first case to be his introduction to criminal work. 


No Judge had more experience of criminal work than the 
famous Mr. Justice Hawkins, afterwards Lord Brampton, 
and no one could accuse him of being a sentirhentalist. Yet 
he never would sentence a prisoner to be flogged. Mr. 
Justice Mathew, before he became a Lord Justice, although 
they could have had little in common, agreed with him on 
this point. When a Judge, as occurred the other day, trying 
a man for an assault on a girl, expressed deep regret that 
“he could not give him a good hiding,” he quite forgot 
that the law must not descend to the level of the criminal 
it deals with, whatever he may deserve. 


Mr. Asquith, as he then was, in discussing corporal 
punishment in the House of Commons in 1885, dealt with 
the question conclusively : 


“Tt is a revival,” he said, “ of the theory at once fallacious 
and barbarous, that a man who commits a peculiarly brutal 
offence should receive a proportionately brutal punishment. 
I can imagine nothing more repugnant to the most elemen- 
tary principles of justice and common sense than to say that 
because a man has committed a savage offence, those whose 
duty it is to enforce respect for the law should begin that 
man’s punishment with correspondingly savage treatment.” 
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INCE the Military Training Bill became law there must 

be many who are wondering how the Militiamen of 
1939 compare with their fathers, the men who filled the 
ranks of the national army in 1914-1918. A recollection of 
the revulsion from all things military that swept over the 
country after 1918 also prompts the question, in what spirit 
are they approaching their military service? Finally, in 
what spirit is the army preparing to receive them ; have its 
methods of instruction and of handling men been modified 
in the last twenty years to bring them into line with modern 
practice in other walks of life? Much depends on the 
answer to these questions. 


As regards the Militiamen themselves, a day spent as 
Interviewing Officer attached to a Medical Board in a West 
London suburb enables one to form an idea. I saw some 
fifty men varying from public school boys through various 
grades of skilled worker to milk-roundsmen, window-cleaners 
and the like—a fair sample of those who will be coming up 
for training next month. The Board graded them I, II, Ill 
and IV in order of fitness. The medical examination appeared 
to be very thorough, and the doctors were delighted with 
the results. The men I saw struck me as a very good lot 
physically. 


The figures for the first 17,865 Militiamen examined 
throughout the country have been published by the Ministry 
of Labour. 84.5 per cent. were Grade I, 8.8 per cent. 
Grade II, 4.4 per cent. Grade III, and 2.3 per cent. Grade 
IV. These figures can be compared with the report of the 
War-time Ministry of National Service, working to the same 
medical standards in 1917-1918—36 per cent. Grade I, 23 
per cent. Grade II, 31 per cent, Grade III and Io per cent. 
Grade IV. There is cause for legitimate satisfaction here. 


My job was to interview the men with a view to recom- 
mending their posting to an arm of the service—infantry, 





hat 








artillery, engineers and so on—in such a way as to combine, 
as far as possible, their own wishes with military , require- 
ments. To do this I had to elicit a good deal of informa- 
tion that was not on their official papers, details of their 
educational qualifications, their hobbies and tastes and any 
reasons they might have for preferring a particular corps. 
The final posting would be settled later by another officer, 
who had to fit the men into the quotas allotted to the 
various corps, but my recommendations would serve him 
as a guide. 


The preliminary working of the Military Training Act 
is in the hands of the Ministry of Labour. I was probably 
the first soldier with whom the bulk of the men had come 
into official contact. One might have anticipated a certain 
amount of suspicion, but I encountered none. As soon as 
they discovered that my object was to fit round pegs into 
round holes they opened up freely and helped me in every 
way they could. There was no unnecessary beating about 
the bush. Five to ten minutes was sufficient to get all the 
information I wanted. 


The Ministry of Labour had, as far as possible, con- 
verted their civil occupation into the appropriate army trade 
and recorded it on their documents. In many cases, of 
course, a man’s civil trade did not fit into army require- 
ments or, for some reason, he did not want to follow it. 
For instance, a Public School boy who was a bank clerk 
wanted to do his training with a motor regiment and after- 
wards join one of the Territorial motor regiments in London, 
instead of going into the Army Pay Corps. But most were 
naturally anxious not to lose touch with their civil trade. 
Some ‘hoped to learn driving and maintenance of motor 
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vehicles which would be useful to them afterwards. A sur- 


prising number already had driving licences. 


Tales of the last War were probably responsible for the 
disinclination of the majority to be posted to the infantry. 
Most of them were unaware of the extent to which the 
infantry has been mechanised, and I found myself doing a 
certain amount of propaganda for this arm. The infantry- 
man is in a sense the artist of the battlefield, or should be, 
and has more to learn than any other soldier. But it was 
uphill work. One lad begged to be posted somewhere 
where he would not be asked “ to stick a bayonet into any- 
body.” I only had one disgruntled man, and he was running 
a little business of his own which would inevitably go to 
pieces during his absence. It was open to him to apply to a 
Hardship Tribunal. The Militiamen are being met in every 
possible way, but it is essential that compulsory military 
service should be of universal application. There will always 
be hard cases. 


To sum up the result of my fifty interviews. The attitude 
of the Militiamen was willing and matter-of-fact. They 
approached their military service in an attitude of, “ Here’s 
a job to be done. Let’s get on with it.” This attitude was 
common to all classes, and I noticed that men of all classes 
were chatting amicably together whilst waiting at the door. 
They were obviously better educated, brighter and more 
intelligent than the average run of men one met in 
1914-1918. The majority of them, even those who 
had left at 14, had attended evening classes or some 
kind of cultural activity since leaving school. A high pro- 
portion of them had alert, inquiring minds. ll in all, a 
very good lot. 


A few weeks before I had visited an infantry depot to see 
the Regular recruits at work. For the first six weeks they 
did nothing but education and physical training and, judg- 
ing by the appearance of the squads I saw, both were very 
necessary. Officers and N.C.O.s were taking immense pains 
with them, and the atmosphere of the place was rather like 
a well-run preparatory school. The difference between 
Regular recruits and Militiamen is most striking. Where the 
first are obviously drawn very largely from the least fortu- 
nate section of the community, the latter are a fair cross- 
section of the nation, with a due proportion of natural 
talent and of leadership, by no means confined to the repre- 
sentatives of any one social class. 


Fortunately, the Army has undergone something of a 
revolution in the last two years. The men who now lead 
it all served as regimental officers in the last war, and their 
outlook differs considerably from that of some of their 
seniors. The instructions issued to the various Commands 
for the training of Méilitiamen are extremely enlightened. 
The course is designed to impart the maximum of military 
knowledge with the minimum of frills. Special attention is 
being paid to weapon-training and field-craft and every 
effort made to discover and further leadership, wherever it 
can be found. There are a large number of highly skilled 
specialists to be trained in a modern army, and the Militia 
will furnish their quota of these. Stress is laid on the vital 
necessity of maintaining interest, and instructors warned 
against parrot-like repetition and, above all, rudeness, bully- 
ing and sarcasm. (Men are-not to be placed on “ charges ” 
for offences resulting from ignorance or minor irregularities.) 
It is laid down that the essence of modern discipline is that 
the man should understand what he is doing and why he is 
doing it. This could hardly be bettered. 


From my own experience, which is borne out by the 
verdict of all those to whom I have spoken who have come 
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into contact with them, the attitude of the Militiamen is a 
hundred per cent. co-operative. ‘I aey are somewhat differ- 
ent material from that to which the Regular Army has been 
accustomed. If the lads I saw are a fair sample, they are 
going to ask a host of questions in their desire to get to the 
bottom of things. It is an attitude that should be welcomed 
by an instructor. If met with sympathy and understanding 


« ENCIRCLEMENT ” 





they should prove far easier to teach than the average 
Regular recruit. But the appropriate atmosphere will be fa; 
more like that of a university than a preparatory school. No 
doubt some adjustments will be required on both sides but, 
on the whole, there are many grounds for optimism as to the 
outcome of the contact between the Army and the youth of 
the nation. 


AND THE FACTS 


By EDWYN BEVAN 


NDOUBTEDLY the impogtant thing at the present 
moment is to convince reasonable and _peacefully- 
mindful people in Germany that we have no _ hostile 
designs. With this end, continual asseverations are made 
on.our side that encirclement is a “ myth.” How far is that 
true? The need is not to deny encirclement, but to define it. 
Our common contention is that what the Nazi Government 
and Nazi-controlled Press calls Einkreisung is not “encircle- 
ment” because we do not want to thwart Germany’s legiti- 
mate activities beyond its own borders. So long as Germans 
are active economically in foreign countries, or German cul- 
tural influence is spread by peaceful means, Germany will 
encounter no resistance from surrounding States. Encircle- 
ment has no reality: Germany can feel nothing in the way 
of a barrier: she is free as air. The moment, on the other 
hand, that Germany’s activity takes the form of an attempt 
to impose its political predominance upon peoples, outside 
its own frontiers, it will excounter resistance from a whole 
number of siiied Powers, east and west. “ Encirclement ” 
with a vengeance! 


Germans may fully recognise that our encirclement is 
intended to be purely defensive, and nevertheless object to 
it on one or other of at least three grounds. There are, in 
the first place, Germans who do not believe that their pre- 
sent Government has any further forcible expansion of 
German dominion in mind. The subjugation of Czecho- 
Slovakia appeared indeed at first te ve a signal violation of 
the Fiihrer’s assurances, but the Gover.unent propaganda 
has now convinced many Germans that Czecho-Slovakia, 
because of its peculiar geographical position, formed an 
exception to the rule, and that its seizure does not invalidate 
the general principle: only peoples of Germany stock to be 
annexed to the Reich. To attribute to the Nazi Govern- 
ment designs of extending its dominion beyond these limits 
is, they think, part of the British and French campaign of 
lies. Defensive arrangements made by the allied States are 
a standing false accusation of Germany, as if it harboured 
aggressive designs! Germany is put quite unjustly in the 
pillory. Even if the intention of the encircling Powers is 
purely defensive, this treating of Germany as a criminal to 
be confined may in the end compel Germany to resort to 
force to break the ring. 


It is unnecessary here to rehearse all that may be said on 
our side to show what good ground we have for regarding 
further aggression by the Nazis as so far from being unlikely 
that arrangements to counter it are inevitable. To excuse 
the seizure of Czecho-Slovakia, as an answer to encirclement, 
is an odd reversal of chronology. And so on. But there is 
another German view, the opposite of the one just described. 
These Germans do not deny that Germany will try, sooner 
or later, to extend its dominion beyond its present frontiers. 
Their contention is that the present frontiers are unfair: 
they do not afford the German people Lebensraum. If our 
encirclement is defensive, in the sense that it seeks to per- 
petuate the status quo, it is a constriction which Germans 
cannot but feel intolerable. Here again we have an abund- 
ant answer. What is needed is to clear up the very confused 
notion of Lebensraum. In what sense can any people in the 


present world have a sphere at its disposal in which every 
member of it can find work and livelihood? Britain haz, 
politically connected with it, a number of great Dominions 
and Colonies, but emigration into them has been possible in 
recent years only on the smallest scale, which could: not 
relieve us of our unemployment problem. Suppose there 
were large uninhabited spaces in Europe into which the sur- 
plus population of Germany in the future could flow (if there 
is going to be any surplus population in the future, which 
is doubtful) then it might be wrong in us to grudge Germany 
such territorial expansion. As it is, any expansion of Ger- 
man rule beyond its present frontiers would mean the 
subjugation of peoples who do not want to be German. We 
feel that we do right in trying to prevent that. So far, how- 
ever, as the complaint about inadequate Lebensraum means 
that Germany is today at a disadvantage for procuring 
supplies from outside, as compared with ourselves, it is no 
doubt well that we should be ready to do anything we can 
to equalise things, even if it means some sacrifice on our 
side—so long as it does not mean the subjection of any 
backward people to Nazi rule. What precise arrangements 
we could make to equalise things I will not attempt to say ; 
the important thing, I believe, is that when our Government 
has made up its mind what offers in this line it is prepared 
to make (involving perhaps an extension of the Mandate 
system to all our own colonies) it should put forward these 
offers as precisely and publicly as possible. Nor should we 
be discouraged if the Nazis receive such offers with a chorus 
of ridicule. To have convinced the saner part of the German 
people that we do not want to deprive Germany of its due 
place among the nations, might well be, even if seemingly 
of small practical effect today, of immense consequence in 
future contingencies. 


But there is yet a third ground on which Germans may 
complain of our encirclement. This is given in a letter 
which Graf von Pueckler recently sent to the Daily Tele- 
graph (dated Berlin, June 1oth). The Graf argues that close 
military arrangements between a group of States, even if 
defensive at the outset, are likely, sooner or later, to become 
offensive. Suppose, he argues, any one State of the group 
makes an attack on Germany, all the other States are certain 
to back up the action of their aggressive ally. In reply to 
this argument, we should no doubt insist upon the fantastic 
improbability of Britain or France or Poland or Turkey 
wanting to attack Germany, so long as Germany does not 
begin aggression ; and, secondly, we should dispute Graf 
von Pueckler’s supposition that if any State of the group did 
fly off into aggressive action, our country would feel bound 
to back it up. But the case is not quite so simple as that— 
because the line between aggressive action and defensive 
action is not always easy to draw. The Nazi Government 
might, for instance, conceivably get possession of Danzig 
without any overt military action, and the Poles might then 
take military action which the Germans would regard as 
aggressive, but which we should regard as defensive. Thus 
the encirclement would come into force, and the Germans 


would say “See how right we were all along to object 
to it!” 


In view of such a possibility, which probably is what Graf 
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yon Pueckler had in mind, I see no way but that our Govern- 
ment should make it very plain beforehand, what kind of 
action on the part of Germany it would regard as justifying 
the Poles in taking military means to counteract it. The 
Fihrer would then take such action only if he were deter- 
mined tc bring on a general war: otherwise he would try 


to secure any just claims Germany may have: by negotiation. 
One thing at any rate I hope may have been made clear. 
If we are going to have a Ministry of Information, for the 
enlightenment of the German people, it will have to carry 
its demonstration a good deal farther than ingeminating that 
encirclement is a “ myth ” because it is defensive. 


THE TEACHING OF RELIGION 


By ARNOLD NASH 


NTIL quite recently relationships between the Christian 
Churches in England had been embittered for several 
generations by controversies in the field of religious educa- 
tion. The temporary truce which the present generation 
has experienced is at an end and there are many indications 
that the cleavage along denominational lines, when the con- 
troversy was at its height in the opening years of the present 
century, is but a surface crack when compared with the pre- 
sent division of opinion. There is no better illustration of 
the cleavage in contemporary thought than to contrast the 
conception of religious education implicit in a recent leader 
in The Times, occasioned by the setting up of a Readership 
in the University of Oxford in the subject, with that enter- 
tained by the head of the Department of Education in that 
University, M. L. Jacks, in a broadcast about the same time. 
The Times welcomed the possibility of such an appoint- 
ment on the ground that it would enable teachers of religion 
to receive a training comparable to that which teachers of 
other ‘subjects have long enjoyed. The Times is not alone 
in thus regarding religion as one subject among others. A 
leading Anglican weekly, commenting upon the addresses 
given to the recent Conference of Educational Associations, 
urged that “the object of teaching religion in Universities 
is to put the subject on the same basis as other.subjects in a 
University curriculum,” whilst at a service in Westminster 
Abbey for members of the Conference the preacher, himself 
a distinguished theologian, took his stand upon the fact of 
specialisation within University education, and urged that 
each University should provide the opportunity for the 
specialised study of religion as one subject among others. 

Mr. Jacks, however, in his broadcast address on 
“Religion in Education,” adopted a radically different view 
of the matter. To him all education, if it is true, must be 
religious, and hence he argued that “ religious education ” 
construed as one subject among many is neither religion 
nor education. If Christianity is true it must unify and 
pervade all subjects taught ; the truths of Scripture, there- 
fore, cannot be learnt in a period for religious instruction, 
but only in and through all subjects. Mr. Jacks frankly 
acknowledged that such a view of the matter is not generally 
accepted, and that on the contrary the school curriculum con- 
sists largely of a number of unrelated and highly specialised 
subjects with no underlying unity. He concluded, therefore, 
that if our educational system is to be directed towards the 
fulfilment of a Christian purpose attention must be turned 
not to the provision of more Church schools or the prepara- 
tion of agreed syllabuses but to the reform of the Teachers’ 
Training Departments. 

Thus the real source of the present secular anarchism 
which runs through our whole educational system lies in the 
Universities, since they on their part make no attempt to give 
any unified conception of the world but are content to be 
simply centres for the distribution of factual knowledge. It 
is, indeed, the proud boast of British Universities that 
they set out to teach “ facts ”—history without propaganda, 
science without metaphysics and economics without political 
bias. No one who knows the history of the mediaeval 
University under the complete control of ecclesiastics or of 
the modern University under the domination of the single 
political party in totalitarian countries will seek to deny that 
freedom and independence in teaching and research must be 


conserved. Neither can it be disputed that one task of the 
University is to witness to the value of the independent and 
critical pursuit of truth as such, and not to buttress the doc- 
trines of political parties or religious bodies. The University, 
in fact, bettays its mission as soon as it claims to teach final 
and ultimate truth in the form of scholastic systems which 
have no place for new facts, whether Thomistic or Marxist 
or Fascist. 

The liberal Christian University teacher will readily agree 
with what has just been said, since to him any intellectual 
synthesis which declines to believe that “the Lord hath yet 
more light and: truth to break forth from His Word” is in- 
tellectual idolatry. He could point out that the liberal 
conception of knowledge for which he stands was only 
achieved after a long struggle, which began a century before 
the Renaissance, against the scholastic attitude towards truth: 
Indzed the mediaeval synthesis broke up inevitably because 
one group of thinkers, the theologians, were claiming the 
right to decide what other groups, e.g., economists and . 
natural scientists, should believe and teach, just as the 
mediaeval Church lost its power because ecclesiastics claimed 
the right to tell other men, e.g., the merchants, what they 
could and what they could not do within their own vocations. 
Hence there arose in reaction “ science,” “ economics,” &c., 
as autonomous spheres. This position, however, to the 
Christian is ultimately a kind of intellectual polytheism, for 
if the Christian account of the world is true, we live in a 
“ Universe” and not a “ Polyverse.” Hence, however we 
may reject the scholastic Weltanschauung, we must, as 
Christians, acknowledge the need for “ Universities” and 
not “ Poliversities.” 

In short, what is needed are Christian University teachers 
whose specialised conclusions are not dictated by theologians 
but yet are related to theology. Such teachers are rare. The 
thought of the natural scientists has been moulded by 
Eddington and his followers, for whom religion and science 
do not clash because they never meet. Philosophers and 
historians rightly refuse to allow their conclusions to be dic-. 
tated by religious affiliations, but seldom do they see with 
Berdyaev that although the Christian thinker is not bound 
to make his conclusions conform with orthodoxy, whether 
Catholic, Protestant or Marxist, as a Christian he must strive 
to acquire the mind of Christ, and thus his approach to the 
historical process must be different from ‘that of his non- 
Christian colleagues. The economist views economic science 
as concerned with means and not ends. That is legitimate, 
but here again ends are often relegated to a subjective realm 
where the writ of reason does not run. 

What is needed is a movement of -lay theologians con- 
scious of their aim and purpose as Christian intelligentsia to 
bring unity with freedom to an ‘intellectual world which has 
gone adrift. Such a movement would take as its starting- 
point a rigorous investigation of the shortcomings of the self- 
sufficient scientific and capitalist outlook which has moulded 
the life of Western Europe. Domination by science and 
capitalism has meant that the modern world has been created 
by men so concerned with immediate means that instead of 
construing them as means towards an ultimate end they have 
been viewed as ends in themselves. Thus the modern man 
has found himself more concerned with the part than the 
whole and he has expressed this idolatrous behaviour by 
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crying “ business is business ” or “ art for art’s sake.” The 
Christian intellectual must insist that these lesser loyalties, 
like those of Church, class or nation, must be subservient 
to that which transcends them all, the Sovereignty of God. 

But that will not carry with it the right of theology, as 
man’s attempt to understand God’s revelation of Himself, to 
dictate the conclusions of scholars engaged in other branches 
of study. God, not theology, is Sovereign. Yet there will 


———. 


still be a place for theology in any future speculum ments 
since there will always be the need for the serious study of 
the Bible as the record of God’s revelation through His 
chosen people and in the life of His Son. But unlike the 
clerical theology of the past, this new lay theology would be 
related to and illuminated by the wider setting of man’s 
knowledge of the Universe in which it takes its part but to 
which it gives ultimate meaning: 


JUSTICE REVISITED 


By MARK BENNEY 


T the age of fourteen I was sent, to be cured of my 

delinquencies, io an “approved” school on the out- 
skirts of Woking. In spite of a charming rural setting, ‘t 
was a mean, joyless institution. Behind its regimen was the 
belief that we boys were faced with a stern Malthusian 
future, where we must work hard for small rewards. For this 
and this only, we were trained. In ill-equipped workshops 
we laboured at depressing tasks ; in cramped class-rooms we 
learned a minimum of letters; and twice a week an ex- 
sergeant taught us military drill. Even those interests that 
might be expected to transcend the deadweight of indus- 
trialism were reduced to the same drear level. Sport 
become a technique for producing sturdy workmen. Music’s 
end-object was a safe job in an army band. And even 
religion was distorted into a dull apologia for the existing 
social order. 

We were an unhappy band of children. Behind us lay 
bad homes, broken homes, where we had tasted but rarely 
the generous intimacies and essences of life. We hungered 
for such imponderables. And the school gave us nothing— 
at the heart of the approved regimen was a dearth of all that 
makes regimens bearable. We tried to create a warmth 
within the indifference, a private life of our own. But love, 
generosity—these need to be encouraged ; we could only 
convert into our inner experience the facts we found around 
us. Tears were the only human responses that came easily 
to us, so we built our communal life on a basis of tears. 
We bullied each other fiercely, we made a dark aching jungle 
of our ties. And then we left the school, to carry our ruth- 
lessness abroad. 

That is how I remember my school, fifteen years ago. 
The other day I revisited it, in the ambiguous capacity of an 
ex-inmate turned journalist. It was a strange, elusive ex- 
perience. The surrounding countryside had changed almost 
beyond recognition. Suburban housing estates have 
replaced the meadows and copses I knew, and the narrow, 
leisurely road from Woking has become stream-lined and 
arterial, with formal roundabouts every so often. But the 
school itself seemed scarcely touched by the times. The 
laurels under the kitchen windows have the same greasy, 
cooked appearance ; wickets and goalposts are chalked on 
the playground walls just where my own generation had 
chalked them ; the dormitories still have that cold, rank, 
pervasive smell. It was too personal, too stuffily a part of me, 
to remain detached about. The past rose up to overwhelm 
and degrade me. 

But the headmaster (the same headmaster), conducting me 
round the school, was aware of important differences. The 
school farm is his pride, and he pointed out how greatly it 
has changed since I had known it. There is a new cow- 
shed, with a concrete floor; a washing-shed, where the milk- 
pails can be cleaned and dried hygienically. A field has 
been wired over for the cultivation of fruit-bushes. In the 
hothouse, enlarged to treble its former size, tomatoes and 
cucumbers were ripening for school consumption, amid a 
fine display of exotic flowers; in an annexe to this shed a class- 
room has been equipped, with a simple laboratory bench, 
where scientific horticulture is taught. The headmaster’s 
enthusiasm was justified. Labour, intelligence and love have 


been lavished on those thirty or forty acres to produce q 
living work of art. 

Two large, bright workshops have been added to the 
school, also. In the engineer’s shop, well-equipped with 
centre-lathes, drills and bench tools, an astonishingly high 
standard of craftsmanship obtains among the boys. Unlike 
other institutional workshops of this sort, the range of work 
here is not limited by the necessity to fulfil large Govern- 
ment contracts of a repetitional nature ; the instruction ca 
advance unimpeded from one process to another. In the 
new woodwork-shop, too, I was impressed beyond my ex- 
pectations. Here I saw a boy turning wooden salad bowls 
@ la Waring and Gillow with a deftness that promised him 
a bright future in Kensington. 

But these are the instructional aspects of the school ; and 
their value stands or falls ultimately by the quality of social 
life underlying them. Boys whose ages range from ten to 
sixteen need a healthy communal background if they are to 
take full advantage of the instruction given them. Unfor- 
tunately I had littte opportunity of enquiring into this. The 
boys were at work during the two or three hours of my visit ; 
and there was no chance of talking unrestrictedly to any of 
them. There were indications of some improvement. A 
tennis-court has been marked out on the asphalt play-yard. 
The dining-hall has been panelled to good effect, and 
pleasant refectory tables and chairs have replaced the bar- 
barous trestles and forms I recall. There is more variety 
and decency in the clothing. In the band-hut boys were 
practising dance-music as well as military marches. These 
things, it may be presumed, have done something to lighten 
and diversify the inner life of the school. But I could find 
few provisions for spontaneous, unorganised recreation. 
There is as yet no library, no room equipped for indoor 
games, no well-stocked gymnasium, no place to which a boy 
can retire for a quiet hour when surfeited with his fellows. 
Are these too much to expect of a school where a boy may 
spend anything from one to six years of his life? It is not 
good for boys to have their every hour organised for them ; 
but now, as when I was an inmate, their unorganised leisure 
is spent herded in the play-yard, where bullies breed in 
boredom. 

If one may judge from external evidence, bullying is still 
a feature of the communal life of the boys. Twice within 
recent months runaway boys from this school have appeared 
in London juvenile courts and complained that they had 
been unbearably bullied by older boys. And the faces I saw 
in the workshops seemed to substantiate this—sullen, 
unhappy faces, more ready with scowls than smiles. 

It may be that I am wrong in attributing these unpleasant- 
nesses to the inadequate social resources of the school. The 
headmaster complained, with some justice, that the increased 
use of probation and foster-home facilities by the juvenile 
courts in recent years has resulted in his being sent only the 
more unmanageable types of boys. But disappointment with 
his progress has probably led hin to exaggerate this cause 
more than is necessary ; for, as the methods of the courts 
have improved, parents and guardians have been more ready 
to make use of them, and the residue of cases that are now 
sent to “approved” schools cannot differ much from those 
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former cases that came before the courts only when pareatal 

tience was exhausted. And when all possible allowances 
tave been made, there remain the obvious outward signs 
of improvements disproportionately divided between the 
igstructional and social sides of school-life. 

It is no fault of the headmaster’s, of course. Just before 
[left he unrolled, with loving hands, a set of architect’s 
drawings, and explained them to me. A two-storey exten- 


THE WOMAN WHO 


By MICHAEL 


OT so long ago I knew a woman in Leningrad who 
could not read. Her husband had quite an im- 
portant job as a Soviet official. He was a man with his 
head well screwed on: energetic, devoted to the cause of 
Socialism, and all that’s required, you know. And though 
he was a common man from the country, and never had 
had higher education, yet during his life in town he learned 
a good many things, and could make speeches in front of 
any audience. He even could quite successfully argue with 
scientific men and specialists of all kinds, physiologists, 
electricians, and what not. 

But his wife Pelagheia was a woman who could neither 
read nor write. Although they had both come to town at 
the same time, she had not learned anything at all, and was 
unable even to sign her name. Her husband was very much 
upset about this, and did not know what to do about it. 
Especially as he was always extremely busy and had no time 





to spare for educating his wife. He often said to her: “ Why 
don’t you learn to read somehow, my dear, or at least learn to 
sign your name? Our country, you know, is slowly emerging 
from the darkness and barbarism in which it had been 
plunged for centuries. We are liquidating ignorance and 
illiteracy all around us. And here are you, the wife of a 
Director of the Agricultural Trust, unable to read or write, 
or understand anything that’s written. You cannot imagine 
how this worries me.” 

But to this Pelagheia simply waved her hand at him and 
said: “ Ach, Ivan Nikolaevich, why are you worrying about 
such trifles? Why should I waste my time on learning how 
to read? I did not do it when I was young, and now I’m 
getting on in years, and my fingers wouldn’t bend the right 
way if I tried to hold a pencil and trace ABC. Why should 
Istudy? Studying is for young children—for pioneers. As 
for me, I’ll get through the rest of my life without learning.” 

Her husband, of course, sighed with grief and said: “ Ekh, 
ekh, Pelagheia Ivanovna.” 

Once, however, he brought home a primer. “Here, 
Polia,” he says, “is the latest primer for adults, based on 
the latest scientific findings. Ill teach you myself. And 
please don’t argue about it.” Pelagheia did not argue, but 
she smiled quietly, took the primer out of his hands, turned 
it about, then put it into a drawer, thinking it might come 
in useful some time, for someone’s children. 

Then one day she happened to sit down in order to do 
some sewing. Her husband’s coat had to be patched: the 
sleeve had worn through. She sat down, took a needle and 
put her hand underneath the coat, preparing to sew. Some- 
thing rustled inside the coat. “Is it money?” thought Pelag- 
heia. She looked inside the pocket. It was a letter. A 
clean tidy envelope with a fine writing on it, and the paper 
seemed to be perfumed with eau-de-cologne or some other 
scent. 

For a moment Pelagheia’s heart stood still. “Can it be 
that Ivan Nikolaevich is deceiving me?” she thought. “Can 
he be carrying on a love correspondence with educated 
women and laughing at me, an illiterate fool, behind my 
back?” She looked at the envelope, took the letter out, 
opened it—but could not read it. For the first time in her 
life Pelagheia felt sorry that she could not read. “I don’t 


sion of the main school buildings is projected. There are to 
be new airy classrooms, with playrooms and a library above 
them. Perhaps, too, a hobbies-room, where boys with a 
constructive bent will find tools and encouragement. They 
were very nice drawings, with coloured lines and fine 
shading. The headmaster hopes that one day he will be 
granted the money to realise them in terms of bricks and 
timber and human happiness. 


COULD NOT READ 


ZOSHCHENKO 


care whether it’s mine or not, I must find out what’s in this 
letter,” she thought. “Perhaps all my life depends on it. 
Perhaps I'd better go back to my village and do peasant 
work again.” And inside her she was boiling with vexation 
and anger. Her heart was simply turning over in her breast 
with grief. 

She began to cry. She began to recollect all sorts of little 
things about Ivan Nikolaevich. Yes, he had certainly 
changed in the last few weeks or so. He had begun to look 
after his moustache, and comb it every day. He also washed 
his hands far too often. And he had taken to wearing a new 
cloth cap. Pelagheia sat thinking these thoughts, looking 
at the letter, and weeping like a fountain. But, of course, she 
did not know what was in the letter because she could not 
read. She did not even understand the alphabet. And she 
was naturally ashamed to show the letter to a stranger. 

At long last she finished crying, put the letter away into 
a drawer, patched up Ivan Nikolaevich’s coat and waited for 
his return. When he came back, she showed no sign. Just 
the opposite: she spoke to him in a calm, even voice, and 
even hinted that she would rather like to have some lessons, 
and that she was fed up with being a dull and illiterate 
peasant woman. Ivan Nikolaevich was overjoyed at that. 
“Excellent,” said he. “I will teach you myself.” 

“Very well, you teach me,” said Pelagheia. And she 
gazed hard at her husband’s trim little moustache. And 
again her heart stood still for a moment, and then turned 
over inside her with vexation and grief. 

For months on end Pelagheia studied day after day. She 
patiently put letters together into syllables and then syllables 
into words. Then she traced letters and learned sentences 
by heart. And every evening she took the mysterious letter 
out of her drawer and puzzled over its secret meaning. It 
was not, however, very easy. Only after several months did 
Pelagheia master the art of reading written stuff. One 
morning, as soon as Ivan Nikolaevich had left for his work, 
she took the letter out and began to read it. She found it 
rather difficult to puzzle out the fine handwriting. But the 
faint scent of the eau-de-cologne coming from the letter 
egged her on. The letter was addressed to her husband. 

“Esteemed Comrade Kuchkin,” it read, “I am sending 
you the primer I had promised to get for you. I think that 
your wife will be able to master the art of reading and writing 
in two or three months. Do promise, my dear man, to make 
her do it. Talk to her, explain to her how disgraceful it is, 
in fact, to be an illiterate peasant woman. 

“ Just now, preparing for our anniversary, we are liquidat- 
ing illiteracy over the whole of the Union by every means, 
and yet somehow we tend to forget our own families. 

“Please promise me to carry this through. 

“With Communist greetings, 
“ MARIA BLOCHINA.” 

Pelagheia read the letter through twice, and, with a feeling 
of some strange and new vexation, cried again. But, soon 
after, reflecting that everything was all right as far as Ivan 
Nikolaevich and her married life were concerned, she grew 
calmer and put away both the primer and the ill-fated letter. 

Altogether a surprising case of liquidation of illiteracy. 

(Translated by ELISAVETA FEN.) 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


RECEIVED this morning a letter from a citizen of one 

of our more enlightened provincial capitals; in which he 
asked me to address the local branch of the League of 
Nations Union. “ Now,” this correspondent blithely began, 
“that things in Europe are settling down... .” I groaned 
aloud. I laid the letter beside me and placed upon it (for 
the south wind was blowing in from the garden through the 
open window) a stone which I once looted from the palace 
at Persepolis, and upon which the curls of the beard of some 
Achaemenid trace their spirals. The gesture seemed sym- 
bolic. The weight of one fallen Empire was controlling the 
levity of another. “Now,” may Darius have read 2,275 
years ago, “that things in Europe are settling down owing 
to the welcome assassination of Philip of Macedon and the 
fact that the boy Alexander is a weakling in health and much 
enervated by the teachings of a sophist whom his father 
brought from Stagira to Pella hoping thereby to render the 
lad unfit for the succession ; for, as Your Majesty is aware 
from my previous reports, the late King had early tired of 
Olympias and was desirous of leaving his throne to the off- 
spring of his second marriage, being much enamoured of 
the wench Cleopatra ; and now (if the King of Kings will 
forgive his servant this digression) that things in Europe are 
settling down...” I stared and stared into the garden, 
pondering upon the nature of British optimism. . 

* * * * 

The evening before I had’ been discussing this very 
problem with Monsieur van Zeeland. I had asked him to 
tell me frankly what defect in the British character annoyed 
foreigners most. Monsieur van Zeeland is a tolerant man, 
and he was polite enough to say that there were no defects 
in the British character, although there were certain qualities 
which saddened (while they did not irritate) the Continental 
observer. “ What qualities?’ I asked him. “ Well,” he 
answered, “ your optimism for one thing.” The sad, the for- 
giving, smile with which this remarkable young man accom- 
panied these words recalled to my mind a passage in Georges 
Duhamel’s recent book Memorial de la Guerre Blanche 
1938. On my return that evening I looked up the passage 
in question. It is worth translating. M. Georges Duhamel 
is not only one of the immortals, but an esprit libre. During 
the last War he was among the few leading Frenchmen who 
had the courage to protest:against the insane anti-German 
emotions which for a while obscured the clear blue sky of 
the Ile de France. In the period of transition between the 
first and the second German Wars he has always acclaimed 
the genius and the virtues of the German people. Yet now 
that this transitional period would seem to be drawing to a 
close a great sadness has descended upon M. Duhamel. 
“We shall,” he writes of his own beloved countrymen, 
“never be happy again ! we have too much experience.” 

* * * * 

It was thus in a mood of deep despondency that M. 

Duhamel crossed in the spring to England: 


“What of it? A Frenchman, finding himself in the midst of 
this spring idyll, suffers more atrociously than ever from his own 
cares and anxieties. He feels himself to be a wet blanket. He 
is conscious of this and it makes him blush. Those boys at Eton, 
with their short coats and long hats, those indolent Oxonians who 
stroll about with a book in their hand, those young people on the 
Serpentine, rejoicing in the hour of spring—what are they think- 
ing? It is clear what they are thinking. 

“They are thinking: ‘Why should you people come over here 
to disturb us? Of course we know that the world is not going 
in the way that one could wish; but the danger is still distant; 
we have still time to think it over. Please allow us to enjoy our 
happy days in peace. We have conquered the world. Please let 
us enjoy in peace our glory and our possessions. Yes, we know 
that Empires are fragile things; but one ‘should never exaggerate. 
Consider how easy everything is here, how pacific, how agreeable. 
We may have conquered the world, but we have installed therein 
a civilisation which is both charming and respectable. . Yes we 
know about the danger of war; it is always a possibility. Don’t 
imagine that we do not worry about it. We do. Why, during 





ee 





the last year there has been an increase in our territorial army, 
at least that is what I hear from a man I know. So please don’t 
look so glum at us; please smile and pass onwards.’ 

“The. Frenchman, hearing this, bows his head. He thinks but 
does not say, that the gift of imagination is not one which Nature 
has distributed very widely, and that a great people, and 
which has given so many poets to the world, is sometimes capable 
of rejecting the bitter benefits of imagination in order that it ma 
continue, in blind obstinacy, to enjoy its own achievements and its 
own virtues.” 

That is what Georges Duhamel, a sympathetic observer, 
thinks about the effect upon England of the Great White 
War of 1938. “Now that things in Europe are settling 
jm... .” 

* * * * 

I wonder whether my correspondent, when he wrote those 
happy words, had considered the implications of the 
Tientsin challenge or had read the speech made in Danzig 
by the Fihrer’s representative on Saturday night. “We 
regard,” said Dr. Goebbels, “ the platitudes voiced in War- 
saw and London as so many attempts to cover up lack of 
strength and determination.” In this is our difficulty. If we 
show resolution, we are accused of brutal encirclement; if 
we speak reason, we are jeered at for our weakness. Is it 
surprising that a cloud of fatalistic despair should be spread- 
ing across Europe, and that so many wise and temperate 
people should at last have come to the conclusion that the 
rulers of the Third Reich have closed their minds to any- 
thing but loot and violence? 

* * * * 








I distrust all fatalists, even as I distrust all optimists and 
all pessimists. The lethargy of those who strive to escape 
from realities is not more despicable than the defeatism of 
those who contend that our present realities are irremediable, 
I admit that I regard the Tientsin crisis and the renewed 
menaces to Poland as symptoms of what may possibly prove 
a mortal malady. But that does not mean that I desire, 
either to ignore the symptoms, or to lie down immediately 
and die, After all, it is not Great Britain who, in the end, 
will perish from this disease. Nor is the danger perhaps so 
immediate as the symptoms would seem to suggest. I have 
always believed that Herr von Ribbentrop is anxious to 
revenge himself upon the British Empire, but I doubt 
whether even he is prepared to face a war upon two fronts. 
I fear rather that his confidence in his own diplomatic genius 
is so unlimited, and his contempt for the British Govern- 
ment so profound, that he still hopes to achieve our down- 
fall by a continuance of his White War. At this very 
morient he is straining every nerve, and employing every 
artifice (inciudiag his friends the Japanese) to prevent the 
U.S.S.R. from joining the peace bloc. 


* * * * 


But we must be careful not to attribute to the speeches 
of the Nazi rulers that currency value which they would 
possess if uttered in the House of Lords. The weapon of 
overt insult is so recent an addition to the armoury of 
diplomatic intercourse that it arouses undue apprehension 
and surprise. The currency of Nazi pronouncements has 
become so inflated that to buy a tram ticket requires a note 
of one thousand marks.. We must discount their insults at 
their own rate of exchange. It must be remembered also that 
the whoic German conception of policy is (as I have often 
said before) a military and not a civilian conception. I have 
been reading recently an interesting and instructive book 
which Baron von Kiihlmann has just published under the 
title of Die Diplomaten. In this book the negotiator of the 
Treaty of Brest-Litowsk reminds his countrymen of an old 
German saying: “In politics a sudden and _ surprising 
success must in the end be dearly paid for; often too 
dearly.” Somnambulists, alas, do not read such books, or 
think about the less immediate future. 
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§ the King and Queen approach British shores again 
A their peoples may well be filled with genuine satis- 
faction at the success of the North American visit. I fol- 
lowed, as a journalist, every step of their way in the United 
States, from arrival at Niagara Falls to departure. At no 
point was there a real jarring note from the crowds of 
Americans who turned out in such numbers to give a friendly 
welcome and to be immensely impressed by the qualities of 
the King and Queen. A Congressman or two, a silly socialite, 
one eccentric or other at various receptions, made themselves 
foolish in small ways, but these things were altogether 
trivial. It is safe to conclude that the American people have 
ahigher regard for and understanding of the British institu- 
tion of royalty than they have ever had before. We com- 
prehend a little more adequately than we have ever done 
the functions of the throne, and we congratulate the British 
nations on the many appealing qualities of these particular 
wearers of the crown. 

To put matters bluntly, it is true to say that Great Britain 
has not had so much favourable publicity in the United 
States since the World War. Herr Hitler could take 
$10,000,000. He could subsidise a dozen newspapers or 
publications in this country. He could engage a score of 
lecturers. He could print and circulate propaganda-material 
by the millions of copies. And he could not get one-tenth 
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or one-twentieth of the favourable publicity in the United 
States which was produced during the four days of the Royal 
visit here. Full descriptions of the Royal visit have gone 
to the remotest hamlet and farm through the Press, the 
news-reels, and the radio. We talk about Ministries of 
Propaganda, departments of “ cultural information.” Well, 
the King and Queen have accomplished in unprecedented 
fashion that sort of task here. 

The prime, tndeed, the sole cause of the visit’s emphatic 
success was the personal qualities of the King and Queen. 
At the time of the abdication crisis, as is well known, there 
was a great deal of emotional and uninformed criticism of 
the new Sovereigns, and sympathy with the abdicating King. 
Today, if you asked the average American his view, I 
believe he would say that his feelings have changed. Indeed, 
those who came into contact with the royal party, and 

bably far wider circles of opinion as well, are now pre- 
pared to agree with the soundness of the British decision 
over the abdication question. We were told from Britain at 
that time, with a certain natural ambiguity, that we didn’t 
comprehend the real issues. After seeing the King and 
Queen in action, it is accurate to conclude that many 
Americans, if asked, would reply: “Yes, we understand 
now. We appreciate, as we never did before, your 
unexpressed feelings about the King and Queen.” 

It would be wrong, of course, to assume too much from 
the happy circumstances of the royal visit. The fact that 
3,500,000 New Yorkers turned out to see the visitors drive 
by does not mean that the Neutrality Law will be repealed 
by the Senate. But Americans themselves do assume that 
something fundamental, if not concrete and immediate, has 
taken place. It was typified most solemnly when the King 
laid his wreath on the quiet tomb of George Washington. 
True it is that Edward VII, as Prince of Wales in 1860, 
planted an English yew beside that tomb; true, too, 
that Edward VIII, as Prince of Wales in 1924, planted 
another English yew there. There has always been a family 
type of bond between our two countries. There have also 
been the outward quibbles and bickering which characterise 
most families. Yet never before have the memories of that 
long-ago Revolution been so graciously and responsibly 
covered with flowers. It is the 150th anniversary of George 


AMERICA’S VERDICT ON 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM 





THE. VISIT 


Washington’s inauguration as President, and when George 
III’s great-great-great-grandson paid this visit to the United 
States he closed a chapter in history. 

Of course this is largely sentiment. But on what else is 
public opinion generally based? That sentimental realist, 
Mayor La Guardia, of New York, told the King, after they 
had ridden along the streets of Manhattan, that the royal 
visit had done more good than the sending of a dozen 
Ambassadors or the interchange of fifty diplomatic notes. 

Well, there is a good deal in it. The unconcealed annoy- 
ance of the German Press during the visit was proof that 
there was a practical side to the matter. Naturally, there 
were no “ ta'ks” of any kind. But the American people 
got an entirely new view of royalty. And it was an ideal 
picture they witnessed. I could give countless illustrations. 
The King was often grave, often smiling. He had a 
fine coat of tan, he was always composed and quiet and 
thoughtful. For instance, he kept watching his appoint- 
ments and the time, and once, en route from the Capitol 
to the Navy Yard for a rendezvous with President Roose- 
velt, he had his escort drive round several squares until 
cheering told him the President had arrived first. The 
special assistance he gave the President’s mother, or Pre- 
sident Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia University, and 
dozens of other gracious touches, were all noted. 

One does not need to tell English readers that the Queen 
captivated everybody. Mrs. Roosevelt relates one charm- 
ing story about her. All the children and young people 
of the Cabinet families had had opportunity to meet the 
King and Queen except seven-year-old Diana Hopkins, the 
elfin little daughter of widowed. Harry L. Hopkins, the 
Secretary of Commerce. Mrs. Roosevelt told the Queen 
that Diana “imagined her with a crown and sceptre.” The 
Queen replied that perhaps the child would prefer to see 
her when dressed for dinner, with tiara and jewels, in one 
of her Victorian story-book dresses. And so it was ar- 
ranged. Little Diana, by special planning, was presented 
to the King and Queen before the British Embassy dinner. 
That sort of thing, printed in most of the newspapers, means 
so much more than the fatuous irritations of social- 
climbers. 

The Royal couple got what they gave. They gave un- 
stintingly of cordiality, of smiles, of graciousness through a 
gruelling schedule. They got precisely the same thing 
back: unfailing courtesy and friendliness from the men- 
and-women-and-children-in-the-street. It was a fine sight 
to see 3,500,000 persons, at a rough estimate, along the way 
in New York, all behaving like perfect hosts. The police, 
the Army detachments, really seemed out of place. No 
Irish groups, no Zionists upset over Palestine policy, made 
the slightest trouble. 

Mayor La Guardia, who indiscreetly told what the King 
had said to him, related one thought-provoking incident. At 
a point in their drive, the crowd saw a vacant bit of pave- 
ment and began to rush into it A imotor-cycle policeman 
swung out of line to drive the crowd back. The King, said 
Mayor La Guardia, as if speaking to the policeman, said: 
“Don’t worry. The crowd always takes care of tself.” 
This splendid confidence in the crowd doubtless explains 
much of the success of the visit; it reveals something 
fundamental about the Royal visitors and about the Crown 
itself. An unexpressed, sub-conscious appreciation of these 
fundamental factors has come to the American people as 
a result of the Royal visit. And that appreciation may have 
far-reaching practical consequences. No greater contribu- 
tion to what for once may correctly be called Anglo- 
American understanding has ever been made. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 
THE THEATRE THE CINEMA 
‘‘Hamlet.”’ By William Shakespeare. Translated into modern ‘Confessions of a Nazi Spy.’’ At Warner’s.—« Hotel qy 


Greek by B. Rota. 


The Royal Theatre of Greece. At His 
Majesty’s Theatre. : 


Tue Greek, townsman o¢ peasant, is noted for the variety 
and bravura of his gestures. He has not merely a gesture for 
dismay or grief, but a gesture for avarice, the Evil One, and 
the passage of immeasurable time. A man arguing with the 
bus-conductor brings to the situation a technique equal to 
the wrath of Achilles; the hands fly like bats. Anybody who 
had not seen the actors of the Royal Theatre of Greece per- 
forming in Athens would be astonished by a quality in their 
performance of Hamlet at His Majesty’s Theatre, which at 
first sight might be called static. Hamlet himself (M. Alex 
Minotis) gave his speeches and soliloquies with the minimum 
of movement; Claudius (M. Emile Veakis) in the closet scene 
scarcely stirred the heavy, remorseful body; and much of the 
singular beauty of the groupings throughout the tragedy was 
due to the restriction of motion during the speeches to a flutter 
of the eyes or the hands.’ 

Yet gesture there was, delicate, powerful, controlled. The 
Greek actors showed us, the excitable Southerners showed the 
Northerners, how in our own presentation of Shakespeare the 
beauty and audibility of the words is often sacrificed to 
inessential movement. 

M. Minotas gave us an intellectual Hamlet whose suffer- 
ings wrote itself on his face in urgent, precise characters; 
a subtle performance in which not a phrase was spoken with- 
out its reflection in his features. The whole play, indeed, was 
presented with an austerity to which productions in this 
country have not accustomed us. There was none of the 
familiar jingling and tramping and booming; the Court was 
small but clearly select, the soldiery bore no resemblance to 
the public school O.T.C., the stage was not cluttered with 
wardrobe fit-ups. At times the players, tiny in the cavern of 
shadow and half-light, seemed dwarfed, entangled in a dread- 
ful chain of action and reaction; this was for a moment not 
the Elizabethan torment of incest and adultery, but Greek 
tragedy itself. 

And yet, when the need came for violent action, the 
response was instant. After the vigilant quiet of the dumb 
show and the play, the outburst of “Lights, lights, lights! ” 
was wonderfully done: the confusion, the feet scuffling, the 
voices echoing behind the scene. And in the playing of 
Ophelia (Mile. V. Manolidou) the conception of a character 
unequal to the malevolence of circumstance brought a pathetic 
childish warmth to the play. Mlle. Manolidou played a 
charming, obedient child punished for its obedience; her mad- 
ness was the confusion of a mind not yet grown, a life not 
yet ordered in its own rhythm. Mme. Catina Paxinou in the 
part of Gertrude delivered the lyric, drowning speech with a 
fine maturity of grief. 

There was no piece of acting all through the play, even in 
the smallest part, which jarred or weakened the effect of truth. 
But one or two performances, as well as those already named, 
should not pass without mention: the agreeable old meddler of 
M. Jacobides as Polonius; the transparent Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern of MM. Malliagros and J. Veakis; M. Fokas’s 
eager noodle of an Osric; the Gravediggers of MM. Mamias 
and Eftimiou. 

Listening to this Hamlet from the other side of Europe, one 
felt more and more strongly what a beautiful language modern 
Greek is: how quick and alert, how flexible, how musical. In 
M. B. Rota’s version of the play some of the darker shades 
of horror seemed to be missing; but then a modern English 
vocabuiary, too, lacks words for Shakespeare’s vision of cor- 
ruption. 

The enunciation of the performers was such that even 
a hearer cnly moderately acquainted with contemporary 
Greek could fellow a great deal of the text. And to anybody 
familiar with Greece today there was a certain irrelevant 
pleasure in the colloquialism of the dialogue, a certain friendly 
satisfaction in hearing Ophelia call for her coach in the word 
popularly used for a motor-car, or watching Hamlet and 
Laértes open their rapier-play with the polite phrase of the 
waiter handing the customer a menu. JOHN LOcKETT. 


‘ unsuitable conversation. 


Nord.’’ At the Paris. 


Confessions of a Nazi Spy is an impressive piece of propa. 
ganda. Based on the recent spy trials in the United States, 
it adopts the technique of The March of Time—between the 
fictional scenes there are spoken commentaries, maps and 
extracts from newsreels to give the impression of a sober news 
record. The moral is drawn by the judge who sentences the 
four prisoners that remain after Gestapo agents have removed 
the others, against their own will, to the country they served, 
“You are fortunate,” he tells them. “Here we spread no 
sawdust on the surface of our prison yards.” (Propaganda 
appeals to the emotions, not the reason—otherwise it would 
be hard for us to forget the overcrowding, the brutality, the 
tear-gas and machine-guns we have learnt to associate with 
American prison yards in such films as The Big House) 
Well, the war of nerves is on, and the Censor who refused 
last autumn to pass a March of Time issue criticising the 
Munich settlement now allows an actor made up as Dr, 
Goebbels to refer to “our glorious victory at Munich”: he 
even gives the U. certificate, which he refuses most Westerns, 
to this picture of methodical violence and treachery. Our 
children must be allowed to hate, and we can really feel, 
when the Board of British Film Censors abandons the policy 
of appeasement, that it is really dead at last. So—repressing 
a slight shudder—let us give as whole-hearted a welcome as 
we can to this magnificently constructed engine-of-war. 


The picture opens in Scotland where a middle-aged spinster 
acts as a forwarding agent between certain leaders of the Nazi 
Bund in the United States and ‘xe Ministries in Berlin. We 
watch the activities of Gestag agents on board German 
liners and in the Teutonic beer ouses of New York: we are 
present at Bund summer camps. where young American boys 
heil Hitler and young girls recii their maternal duties to the 
State. Nothing is too dramati. to be convincing: the kid- 
napping of unwanted German-.imericans and their transfer 
to the Fatherland by way of H»boken Pier is managed with 
little fuss. All is muted, and the more creepy for that. 
Mr. Paul Lukas gives a fine performance as the fanatical 
doctor at the head of the Bund who breaks down under 
examination and is betrayed to the Gestapo by his wife, and 
Mr. Francis Lederer bursts his bonds of Central European 
charm to play the stupid egocentric failure who ruins the 
whole spy system by his absurd cooperation. This is a 
magnificent performance—edged, one feels, by hatred, for 
Mr. Lederer is a Czech. “It is terrific, daring,” so he 
dercribes all his schemes—and in the end gives everything 
away to the Federal Investigator who plays on his vanity. 
There is one moment of the finest imaginative acting when 
this stupid man, who has been successful in a minor job of 
work, finds himself suddenly accepted—by an impatient and 
contemptuous agent—on a beggarly salary of fifty dollars a 
month and listens to a long list of dangerous demands rapped 
out to his trapped and shifty face. 


The method of this picture does impose a kind of reality— 
the reality of “news.” The trouble is—none of us believes 
very deeply in news, and news anyway is concerned only with 
the big events, the march of an army corps and the elimina- 
tion of a people. French directors at their best have always 
known the trick of presenting a more intimate reality: the 
horrible or the comic situation—in the hands of Duvivier or 
Clair—is made convincing by its careful background of 
ordinary life going on, just as Madame Bovary’s furious 
passion was caught up in the dust and cries of the cattle 
auction. So in Hotel du Nord we believe in the desperate 
lovers and the suicide pact on the brass bed in the shabby 
room, just because of the bicyclists on the quay, the pimp 
quarrelling with his woman in another room, and the first- 
communion party on the ground floor with its irrelevant and 
And the French novelist taught the 
French cinema too the immense importance of the careful 
accessory: the ugly iron bridge down which the lovers silently 
and sadly emerge into our lives: the tuft of cotton wool in 
the young man’s ear which seems to speak of a whole timid 
and untidy life. GRAHAM GREENE. 
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OPERA 
The Time-Factor 


Ir was a Strange experience to spend one evening in Mr. 
Christie’s theatre at Glyndebourne listening to Don Giovanni 
and the next a thousand miles away in the Ziirich opera-house 
at a performance of Tristan und Isolde—the transit between 
the two having occupied rather less time than either of these 
operas take to play. This is not to recommend the adoption of 
long-distance opera-going as a habit. Restful though the pas- 
sage may be, with no distractions of porters or boats or meals 
in the rocking train or smuts in the eye, the hum of two 
powerful engines for three and a half hours does tire the ears, 
and after another hour or two of high-powered tenor-soprano- 
and-orchestra, they begin to take the natural remedy against 
abuse and refuse to listen any more. I found it more than 
usually impossible to attend to Tristan’s ravings in the final 
act. But from this there grows a greater admiration for those 
gallant ladies and gentlemen who, to get Covent Garden out 
of a difficulty; take aeroplane to Croydon and step out of it 
into their costumes without visibly turning a hair. 

Such an experience calls attention, by suggesting compari- 
sons of length, to the time-factor in opera. It will, perhaps, be 
surprising to those who have not timed it, that Die Meister- 
singer should be one of the two longest—yet its last act takes 
fully two hours. It does not seem so long as Gétterdammerung, 
because its mood is lighter and its movement, both musical and 
dramatic, swifter and more varied. The tragedy goes at a 
statelier pace. But it would be a mistake to suppose, as is 
often done, that what differentiates Wagner’s works from those 
of other composers is their length. The grand operas produced 
in Paris during the last century, from Guillaume Tell to Les 
Huguenots and Don Carlos, run them close in the actual length 
of their performance. 

It is, indeed, their very length, coupled with the fact that 
they are writ -n in a convention that is out of favour, that 
keeps these works out of Covent Garden, together with others 
like Simon Boccanegra and La Forga del Destino. Some of 
them are, indeed, occasionally performed, but in a truncated 
form that, even when as in the case of Don Carlos it has the 
composer’s sanction, does them less than justice. 

Wagner’s works seem the longer because they are so packed 
with meat, that one must be, so to speak, chewing hard ail 
the time. And it was, I think, a part of Wagner’s intention 
to make them seem long in order that they might appear 
the more impressively great. For that reason he inserted 
certain scenes, like Wotan’s long narration in the second act 
of Die Walkiire and King Mark’s sorrowful indignation in 
Tristan, which would deliberately hold up the action and 
give it a feeling of immense spaciousness. Those scenes do 
not really take so very long by the clock—King Mark’s 
monologue is much shorter than -the love-duet, though it 
seems much longer because it makes time stand still. But 
we cannot comfortably withdraw our attention from these 
scenes—and it is that impossibility that makes those who do 
not like them, call them “ boring ”—as we can from the less 
exciting passages of Italian opera, where the musical texture 
is less close and the dramatic, not to say philosophical, ideas 
are less profound. 

Sheer length had been a characteristic of opera at least from 
Handel’s days. Of course the eighteenth-century audience 
only paid attention to the airs sung by their favourite singers 
and cared little or nothing for the stiff movements of the 
dramatic action through which the heroic figures solemnly 
went. But as time became more valuable, operatic composers 
tended to compress the action within more manageable limits, 
until Strauss devised a one-act form occupying under two 
hours, into which he managed to cram the utmost expression 
of passion. Salome and Elektra and Friedenstag are long 
enough for an evening’s entertainment, if that’s the word, 
because we could not really endure a moment more of them. 
Penthesilea, Othmar Schoeck’s opera which has been revived 
at the Ziirich Festival is in the same class. It is the kind 
of opera on which the curtain rises after two big bangs from 
the orchestra and which then proceeds at high pressure for 
one hour and twenty minutes. During that period of time 
I failed to detect in it any musical ideas that might interest 
or enchant the listener. Yet it is not without a certain per- 
verse dramatic power, which held the attention despite the 
harsh outrage of its actual sounds. DyYNELEY HUSSEY. 


THEATERWOCHE IN WIEN 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


THEATER nach Wien zu bringen, das bedeutet so viel wie 
Eulen nach Athen zu tragen. Aber das arme Wien, das schon 
lange gute Miene zum bdésen Spiel machen muss, ist nun 
auch gezwungen, gute Miene zum schlechten Spiel zu 
machen, falls dieses vom Schirmherren der Kunst als 
Importartikel aus dem Altreich herankommandiert wird. 

Es gibt in Deutschland neunundfiinzig stadtische Theater. 
Diese Theater sind im Dritten Reich zum grdéssten Teil 
Zuschuss-Unternehmen, sie miisser bis zu zwei Drittel ihres 
Etats von 6ffentlichen Mitteln unterhalten werden, um selbst 
ihr Publikum unterhalten zu kénnen. Das ist natiirlich ein 
ungesunder Zustand, der nur beweist, dass die Theater in 
Deutschland nicht gehen, weil die Deutschen nicht in sie 
hineingehen. Um diesen Zustand zu beheben und zu beman- 
teln, veranstaltet Schirrmherr Goebbels sogenannte Reichs- 
theaterfestwochen, deren sechste eben in Wien stattfand. 

Die Theaterwoche in Wien zeigte den ganzen Jammer des 
heutigen nazistischen Theaterbetriebes in den prunkvollsten 
Farben. Je grésser die innere Unsicherheit und kulturelle 
Sterilitét, um so glanzender und gerauschvoller die Aufma- 
chung. Nach sechs Jahren verschwenderischer Kunstpolitik, 
strengster Diktatur des Arierparagraphen, nach Verteilung 
von Dutzenden von Preisen, von Hunderten von Orden und 
Titeln ist nicht ein Dramatiker in dem Achtzigmillionen-Volk 
aufzutreiben, den man als den Reprasentanten des Nazi- 
Theaters in das Rampenlicht der O6effentlichkeit zu stellen 
wagt. Da man Gerhart Hauptmann nicht immer spielen kann, 
und Frank Wedekind nicht spielen darf, so bleiben eben nur 
die Karl-May-Dramen und die Schweine-Schwanke wie 
“Krach um Jolanthe” iibrig, aber auch diese nicht geeignet, 
von dem Ruhm des heutigen Theaters zu zeugen. 

Was bleibt, ist die Klassik. Kiassiker sind eben nicht tot 
zu kriegen. Bei den Klassikern gibt es keine Kassenprobleme. 
Und beim Theater hat die Kassenfrage eben grésseren Einfluss 
als die Rassenfrage. Herr Goebbels macht aus der Not, keine 
deutschen Stiicke zu haben, die Tugend, auslandische auf- 
zufiihren. Er ist gegen eine kulturelle Autarkie und weigect 
sich daher, den “deutschen Spielplan ganzlich von Stiicken 
englischen oder franzésischen Ursprungs zu reinigen.” Das 
bedeutet, dass das arme Deutschland auch weiterhin mit dem 
“ Schmutz ” Shakespeare und Moliere vorlieb nehmen muss! 
Ach, armer Yorick Deutschland! 

Man spielte also Klassiker: Goethe, Schiller, Shakespeare 
und Nestroy. Und zwar “ Faust,” “ Maria Stuart,” “ Richard 
II,” und “Einen Jux will er sich machen,” eine Zusammen- 
stellung, fiir die man wohl Herrn Goebbels unter dem letzt- 
genannten Titel verantwortlich machen kann. Die Stiicke 
wurden sorgfaltig auf ihren vélligen Mangel an Aktualitat hin 
gepriift ; in Wien kann man heute keine Marquis-Posa-Szenen 
gebrauchen. Merkwiirdig, dass die grossartige Hochstapler- 
komédie des gréssten Satirikers der Deutschen, Johann 
Nestroy’s, Gnade vor Goebbels fand. Vielleicht hat er die 
Satire gar nicht gemerkt. 

Die Oper brachte ebenfalls vier Werke, von denen drei mit 
Italien zusammenhingen, vermutlich zu Ehren des einzigen 
auslandischen offiziellen Gastes, des italienischen Ministers fiir 
Volkskultur. Hiandels “Julius Casar,’ Wagners “Tann- 
hauser ” und zwei Strausse, Johann Strauss “Eine Nacht in 
Venedig ” und Richard Strauss “ Friedenstag.” Letzterer, dessen 
Kiinstlertum seinem Namen alle Ehre macht, durfte in 
Anwesenheit seines Fiihrers seinen 75. Geburtstag feiern. 

Das alles war natiirlich grossartig aufgemacht, eine “schéne 
Leich,” wie der Wiener bei solchen Gelegenfeiten zu sagen 
pflegt. Alle Dirigenten, Regisseure, Schauspieler von Namen 
waren angetreten. Alles funktionierte tadellos. Es war eine 
festliche Woche. Aber es war Theater, Theater. Man sah die 
Pappe und man roch den Leim. Und man hérte den Goebbels. 
Den besten Witz aber machte die liebe “ Frankfurter,” die in 
ihrem Bericht von Bruckners S dur Symphonie spricht. Das 
ist natiirlich cin Druckfehler. Es muss entweder SA oder SS 
Symphonie heissen. 

Eine “ Nazion,” die fiir ihre gréssten modernen Dramatiker, 
die Barlach, Brecht, Bruckner, Goring (Reinhard!), Jahnn, 
Kaiser, Sternheim, Toller, Zuckmayer keinen “ Lebensraum ” 
hat, muss in die Vergangenheit fliichten und Klassiker spielen. 
Weil das Deutsche Drama sich im Dritten Reich abspielt, gibt 
es dort kein deutsches Drama. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Common Changes 

A sort of warfare is arising between the public and those 
who have control of the commons, Folk in motor-cars pour 
out of the towns and camp for the day on any available 
common. Those with children take with them cricket and 
even lawn-tennis paraphernalia; and while the children pitch 
their stumps—for preference on a golf green or the adjacent 
fairway, the elders take out golf clubs or prepare for the picnic 
meal. These invaders are apt to argue that they have a 
perfect right in law to play what game they please where 
they please. The duel increases in severity since the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners reversed their old policy and began 
to sell their rights as Lords of the Manor to any who would 
buy—in many places a golf club, in many a municipality. 
Even the lawyers are a little shy of giving a definite opinion 
on the more exact details of the rights belonging to a Lordship 
of the Manor; but, in spite of many complications, the basic 
fact remains that in the first instance the common was 
meant for use and delectation of local people, not for in- 
vaders from afar. Added to this is the established decision 
in law that only the Lord of the Manor may permit an 
“organised game.” 

* * 7 “ 


Stock and Estovers 

Law, as well as custom, is being rapidly and essentially 
altered in regard to the commons. Some County Councils, 
within whose jurisdiction the weekly invasion by motorists 
is most persistent, are seeking to exercise new rights of 
control with the co-operation of the Lords of the Manor. 
These rights may include the planting of trees, even the erec- 
tion of buildings and the making of roads. Their zeal is 
chiefly due to the behaviour of the invaders. The litter they 
leave behind looks like a dust-heap. I have myself seen a 
picnic party set fire to gorse and heather; and before making 
any attempt to extinguish the blaze one of the party rushed 
off to fetch a camera in order to photograph the agreeable 
spectacle. With regard to the new efforts being undertaken 
by local bodies, the principle involved is this: is negative 
preservation enough, or should the commons be subject to 
definite plans? However, negative preservation is a pre- 


liminary essential. 
* + * + 


New Fox Coverts 

A good part of one very big common has recently become 
so thick with gorse that it is now regarded as a fox covert. 
The gorse offers a glorious spectacle at one season of the 
year, but it is hardly the right development for a common 
to become a fox covert. In earlier days, when the grazing 
rights and the rights of “Estovers” were used by the com- 
moners, the various growths were kept in check; and the 
whole of the space was available to the public for the “ air and 
exercise ” «G which the public is entitled. The free, natural 
growth of thorn, bramble, holly, scrub-oak, wild plum, gorse, 
elder, briar and the rest is all to the good, if not too ex- 
tensive. There are commons which are paradises for birds 
as different in habit as larks, nightingales, linnets and red 
shrikes. They nest there—experto crede—and sing there, as 
they certainly did not in older days. The value of such a change 
in the surface of an open place depends on its degree, and one 
may hope that the local councils will find means of satisfy- 
ing the public, the local inhabitants and the birds and flowers. 

* x * *x 


Mown Flowers 

Incidentally, flowers adapt themselves remarkably to 
artificial handicaps. A good illustration at the moment may 
be found in the white bedstraw. It is blossoming very freely 
on fairways that have been subject to the mowing machine, 
but looks of a different species from the long-legged plant to 
be found in the rough. Ling shows much the same capacity. 
If anyone tempted by the rock-garden appearance of tight, 
neat, trim and very flowery patches of thyme or of tormentil 
should be tempted to transfer them to a garden, the thyme 
will quickly become an untidy straggler with dead-looking 
stalks and the tormentil will send forth such long runners 
that they may defy pursuit. 


A Bird’s Technique 

The partridges have hatched wonderfully, some very early, 
some rather late ; and the hope is that the broods grew 9 
strong when the sun shone that they will be able to endure 
the soaking by thunderstorms that have ensued. Some curious 
and quite new observations on the bird, as well as some 
remarkable photographs, have been taken this breeding season 
in the charming research station set up in Hertfordshire by 
the I.C.I. A good many students of birds have been inquiring 
of late into the technique by which bird-notes are produced, 
The anatomy of the syrinx or song-box is not the only im- 
portant point. The French partridge, as an observer and 
his camera have recorded for the first time, is a rival of the 
bull-frog. When uttering the odd chuckle, associated only 
with the breeding season, he puffs out his neck and shoulders 
to such an extent that his appearance is quite altered. He 
might be consciously displaying form, like the ruff, as well 
as uttering a lyric. It is to be hoped that some account of 
these methods of note production in both types of partridge 
will presently be added to the considerable list of pamphlets 
issued from this partridge farm. ‘The series contains much 
that is of real scientific, and indeed popular, concern. 

* * * * 


Decorated Roads 

A very vigorous discussion took place at the Royal Horticul- 
tural Hall last week between the C.P.R.E. and the Roads 
Beautifying Association in order to reconcile what were 
thought to be the rather different aims and ideals of these two 
very friendly bodies. Professor Abercrombie, who set the 
debate in motion, gave the philosophy of the C.P.R.E. A 
roadside should be treated according to its place in the scenic 
scheme.. It demands one sort of aesthetics in town, one in 
suburb, and one according to the particular nature of each 
rural district. This is sound and suggestive, but it needs cer- 
tain botanical qualifications. Exotics are not necessarily out of 
place in a rural district. After all, a great proportion of our 
trees—the lime and the larch, for example—are exotic ; and 
there is no good reason for refusing ourselves the beauty of 
Japanese cherry or Canadian maple or even Danubian sumach, 
and among bushes Mr. Lionel Rothschild put in a plea for 
various barberies and cotoneasters. What is abominable in 
road decoration is a close avenue of one sort of tree. To 
explore such an avenue in a fast car is more disagreeable 
than any alleged ugliness. Better too few trees than too 
many. After all, the essential beauty of a road is the country 
you see from it. Owners of houses who do not like the look 
of a road can plant themselves out. In the Fen country, where 
the roads are generally a little raised and the hedges few 
and low, the chief charm of the traveller comes from the 
spectacle of tilled fields and a wide survey. Contrariwise, the 
sunk roadway, say near Gaddesden, gets its charm from the 
almost overhanging foliage and what one may call its interior 
snugness, its “green shade.” 

* * * * 


In the Garden 

Many theories are produced by both professionals and 
amateurs on the subject of colour schemes for the herbaceous 
border; but in almost all the emphasis is laid on the big 
plants, while the edging plants are dismissed perfunctorily. 
The front is as important as the back or middle. In one 
border that pleased my eyes I took a census of the edging 
plants. They included lungwort, thrift (in two colours), 
carnations of many forms and colours, heuchera (in two 
colours), London pride, catmint, viola gracilis, yellow alyssum, 
dwarf Michaelmas daisies, saxifrage, aubrietia, primula, 
senecio rotundifolia, veronica rupestris, hare’s-ear (or lamb’s- 
lug). Of these, heuchera and catmint are generally acknow- 
ledged to be a singularly pleasing combination, and they 
associate agreeably with viola gracilis. The hare’s-ear and 
groundsel give, with the border carnations, plenty of grey 
leaf; and by the same token senecio grayi is valuable in the 
back of the border. Variety is interesting on its own account, 
and not less interesting at the verge than elsewhere. More 
than this, the border remains bright for many months. Such 
common spring flowers as alyssum and aubrietia flower a 
second or third time. W. Beach THOMaS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


Signed letters 


are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 


name and address of the author, which will be 


OXFORD GROUP CO., LTD. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—“ Janus,” is a friendly note, speaks of “quite undue 
vilification.” Is he quite sure? Let him look at the Official 
Report, Column 1,099 (June 13th). This was my question: 

“To ask the President of the Board of Trade whether in the 
memorandum and articles of association of the Oxford Group 
Company it is proposed to include a declaration that the Group 
has no association of any kind with Oxford University or with the 
Oxford Society?” 

This was the answer: 


“I am informed that the promoters propose to include in the 
articles of association a statement that the group has no official con- 
nexion with Oxford University or with the Oxford Society.” 


“Official.” Does not this imply that there is some con- 
nexion? Although the Hebdomadal Council and the Union 
Society, not to mention the Senior Burgess and Oxford men 
generally, have repudiated all connexion. And who, in any 
case, will ever see this “ statement? ” 

Then let “ Janus ” explore with me some past issues of Who’s 
Who. The biographies therein, as most of us: know, are pre- 
pared or authorised by the subjects of them. 

The name of “ BUCHMAN, Frank. N. D.” is not found there 
until 1928. Here are some extracts from the account of that 
~~: 

Educ. Muhlenberg College, A.B., A.M., D.D.; studied 
Besitsctde University, 1921-22. . became the ‘centre of a new 
religious movement known as A First Century Christian Fellow- 
ship, 1921.” 

The record remains the same in 1929 and 1930. (A cor- 
respondent tells me, as I have related elsewhere, that when 
he met Dr. Buchman in Holland in 1928 he was engaged on 
a vital Christian Movement; but my friend must be mis- 
taken, for there is nothing about this in Who’s Who.) 

In 1931 the name of Oxford appears for the first time (the 
name of Cambridge University, by the way, remains constant 
throughout). 

“ . . originator of the Oxford Groups ... became the centre of 
a new ‘religious movement known as A First Century Christian 
Fellowship, 1921.’ 

This I call the First Transitional Stage of the Tale. 

In 1932 there is no change. 

In 1933 we reach the Second Transitional Stage: 

“ ., originator of the Oxford.Groups . . . became the centre of 
a new religious movement known as the Oxford Group Movement 
(A First Century Christian Fellowship), 1921.” 

In 1933, it may be remembered, the centenary of the Oxford 
Movement was celebrated in churches and cathedrals through- 
cut the land, so that there was every encouragement to make 
the transformation complete. Accordingly, in the 1934 edition 
we read: 

“became the centre of a new religious movement known as the 
Oxford Group Movement, 1921.’ 

At last, after thirteen years’ faithful service, 
Century Christian Fellowship is finally discarded. 

In 1939, the year in which, by a happy chance, the Board 
of Trade is to be asked for official recognition, the epic swells 
to a climax and quite a new note is heard: 

“ . . Educ. Muhlenberg College, A.B., A.M., D.D.; studied 
Cc ambridge University, 1921-22... visited Oxford in 1921, where 
in Christ Church the Oxford Group was founded.” 

Sir, do these words, or do they not, suggest to you and 
to the ordinary reader that in 1921 a new movement was 
deliberately founded at Oxford with the name of Oxford 
Group? It would be one thing to say “ After thirteen years I 
have decided to change my name from Stein to Stanley for 
the benefit of true religion.” It would be quite another thing 
to adjust the records so that it appeared that the name was 
Stanley from the beginning. 

Cambridge University, no doubt, can look after itself, But 
if any Cambridge man inquires what exactly is meant by 
“studied Cambridge University, 1921-22,” I refer him to 
Who’s Who in’ America, 1938-39, which gives an additional 
detail “. . . studied Westminster Coll., Cambridge U., rg21- 


the First 


treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR] 


22”; and, from inquiries which I have made at Cambridge, I 
gather that even this entry is, to employ Parliamentary 
language, not pedantically ingenuous. Westminster, a Pres- 
byterian Theological College, is undoubtedly within Cam- 
bridge Borough bounds, but that does not make it “Cam- 
bridge U.,” and no reference to it will be found in the 
University Calendar. Still, perhaps “studied” is more easily 
justified. It would be interesting to know whether Dr. 
Buchman obtained leave to attend University lectures, and did 
attend them. 

s “Janus” probably knows, I exhausted every patient 
resource before I expressed (in words which I presume 
formed the basis of “ Janus’s ” comment) the well-justified anger 
of Oxford men, as I am glad I did. I began this controversy 
in as friendly a spirit as I could command, feeling as strongly 
as I do. I kept it, of set purpose, off the floor of the House, 
until intolerably provoked: it was a Group supporter who 
put down the first question “for oral answer.” I met two of 
the leaders months ago at the House, and I discussed the 
thing in a friendly way; but nothing came of that. I have 
twice appealed in The Times for an amicable settlement, with- 
out response. In my final question I asked Mr. Oliver Stanley 
to receive a deputation. 

I thought, and still think, it strange that my request was 
not granted.—Yours faithfully, A. P. HERBERT. 


House of Commons. 


THE GOSPELS RE-READ 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—Mr. Joad goes to work on the Gospels quite wrong- 
headedly. He should know by this time that no whole or true 
impression of Jesus Christ can be received by a “mind 
deliberately eviscerated of historical associations and stripped 
of theological prepossessions.” Like many otherwise intelli- 
gent men, he seems to look upon the Gospel narratives as 
though they were so much inscribed meteorite, and to study 
Jesus as though He appeared in a vacuum. 

The very title Christ makes Jesus inseparable from history 
and theology. He can never be dissociated from His initial 
announcement: “The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of 
God is at hand.” The announcement implied that the faith 
and hope of Israel were in fulfilment, and that God was about 
to act. 

The Synoptic narrative is essentially the story of the experi- 
ence of the eager young Jews who followed Jesus on hearing 
that announcement. It is the story of what happened to them. 
It is the account of how they were led forward to the culmi- 
nating hour of the Passion at Jerusalem. No ome can make 
anything of the exact chronology of this movement, but the 
main phases in it are evident (most evident in St. Mark). 

It is plain that there was a first phase—summed up by Jesus 
in the Parable of the Sower—of broadcasting the announce- 
ment of the imminence of the kingdom. In the second phase 
Jesus concentrated on imparting to His friends (so far as they 
could receive it) the mystery of the kingdom, which was no 
other than they, as ardent Jews, expected. This phase reached 
a climax at the moment near Cesarea Philippi, when Peter 
expressed the belief that not only was the kingdom near, but 
that Jesus was the King—God’s Christ. That moment is the 
turning-point in the whole story. It was followed by the third 
phase, which was that of the relentless movement forward by 
Jesus to Jerusalem, that the hour of God and of His kingdom 
which was to strike there. 

Cut out all this foundation-element of dramatic and tragic 
movement to the culminating hour at Jerusalem, and inevitably 
the Synoptic Gospels fall into “ strings of detached sayings and 
incidents ” which strike Mr. Joad as “naively episodic.” 

For the same reason hé misses the main thing which binds 
our hearts and minds to Jesus, despite this or that which is 
puzzling in His teaching. Jesus was here not just to talk at 
men, but to act on their*behalf. From first to last He put the 
whole of Himself into obedience to the Father’s will. It meant 
resisting the intensest temptation as to how He should use 
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power in order to sway others. It meant, in the end, His 
going alone to die for the reality of the Father’s Name and 
Reign. 

It is in that steadfast and heroic movement to deal with 
others that the secret of the hold of Jesus upon our souls is to 
be found. He is for ever “ Jesus, Who loved us and gave Him- 

- self for us.” All that seems completely missed by Mr. Joad. 
He misses, too, the cardinal fact that all the fundamental ques- 
tions of theology—what is the reality of the Name of God 
and of His Kingdom?—were raised to their highest pitch by 
the death to which Jesus surrendered ‘Himself. 

Lastly, by his dissociation of the synoptic narratives from 
their source, namely, the faith and experience underlying the 
Epistles, Mr. Joad misses the answer to those questions in the 
Gospel of God proclaimed by the Church—the almost in- 
credible Gospel of His Name and Reign made triumphant in 
the Cross. 

The fact is, as has been proved again and again in recent 
times, to study Jesus and the Gospels in Mr. Joad’s way is 

* inevitably to reach dismal and inconclusive results. It leads 
to the suspicion that He was mad, and illustrates the deep 
meaning of the old saying, Aut Deus aut non bonus homo. 
—Yours, &c., NEVILLE S. TaBot (Bishop). 

St. Mary’s Vicarage, Nottingham. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—Mr. H. G. Wood writes: “Early impressions go deep, 
and if the first fond prayers which our lips in childhood 
framed took the form, ‘Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, look 
upon a little child,’ we cannot rid our minds of this childish 
picture.” Mr. Joad, and most of your correspondents, would 
probably agree that the opening lines, Gentle Jesus, &c., of 
Charles Wesley’s hymn for children do ‘give a wrong picture 
of the character of Jesus. For this reason it ought not to be 
taught to children, particularly since, as Mr. Wood says, 
“early impressions go deep.” Moreover, “meek and mild” 
is usually employed in a derogatory sense. 

Unfortunately, however, the epithets “meek” and “mild” 
do represent the conception of Jesus held by many people, 
both religious and irreligious; and naturally popular thought 
and behaviour have been influenced by it. This is seen in 
refusals to help in national defence, in persistent attempts at 
appeasement in face of contempt (Jesus did not attempt to 
appease his enemies), in the slackness of discipline in many 
homes, and, gravest of all, in the widespread indifference to 
the Christian religion. 

In these days of dictators, who has time for a meek-and-mild 
visionary? But Jesus was not such a one. In the Gospels 
we see him a strong, austere man, speaking with authority on 
life and death; on judge.net and destiny; on righteousness, sin 
and repentance. It is clear that he was both respected and 
feared.—I am, yours faithfully, Jas. W. STEWaRT. 

3 South Hil] Crescent, Sunderland. 


ITo the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—Many must have read Professor Joad’s and Mr. Wood’s 
articles as well as yoar correspondents’ letters with great in- 
terest, but there is ine point upon which very little is said, 
although it proves a stumbling block to many a “ wistful agnos- 
tic” who would wish to exchange his agnosticism for a saving 
faith. Can the message of the Gospels be legitimately regarded 
as “good news” when an essential part of it relates to the 
everlasting misery in store for what would appear to be the 
majority of the human race? Is this, indeed, better news than 
the epicurean conception of a god who does not concern him- 
self with the affairs of men? 

Mr. Wood does, it is true, admit that the “element of stern 
judgement is undeniable and undisguised,” but this statement 
is a meiosis. A candid reading of the Gospels, it seems to me, 
cannot but carry conviction that they teach that eternal misery 
is to be the lot of all who fail to attain a standard of faith and 
conduct which the experience of mankind shows to be attain- 
able only by a small minority. . Those who would try to 
minimise that fact should read again that terrible and un- 
compromising declaration in S. Matthew 7, v. 13-14. In 
face of this and other passages I have often wondered how 
any convinced Christian dare bring children into the world 
and subject them to a risk so terrible and apparently so far 
from remote. 

It is true that Origen held that, in the end, all men will 
be saved and that certain mystics, such as Mother Julian 


es 


of Norwich, made the point that Christ’s sacrifice is of suff. 
cient efficacy to equate Adam’s sin and bring all to Salvation, 
bur this doctrine is, I believe, generally held to be heresy 


and there seems to be no scriptural warrant for it unless. 


Paul’s verse be taken literally: “As in Adam all die so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.” Nor will some of the best 
theologians (e.g., Dr. Inge) allow us to take comfort from the 
fact that the Greek word translated as “everlasting” oy 
“eternal” is aiwveos which might possibly be rendered ag 
“age-long ” rather than “ eternal.” 

I wish Mr. Wood or some other scholarly Christian would 
deal candidly with this problem which has exercised the 
minds of lovers of their kind who feel difficulty in accepting 
a faith which, noble as it is, is weighted by an implication so 
terrible. 

I trust that in this instance you will excuse anonymity, but 
there are certain mattters upon which one can speak more 
freely under its protection.—Yours faithfully, 

INQUIRER. 


[To the Editor of THE Specrator] 
S1r,—With twenty-five years’ subscription to The Spectator 
behind me, I can recollect reading few articles with greater 
interest than “'The Gospels Re-read.” As a young man who 
“did eagerly frequent doctor and saint,” nothing appeared 
more repugnant than the prospect of everlasting life as ex- 
pounded by Jesus Christ. And now in the evening of an 
active life (selfishly not wholly dissatisfied. with such service 
as circumstances have happily enabled my rendering to others) 
calmly and contentedly I can contemplate dissolution undis- 
turbed by hopes of heaven or fears of hell. Lest it be thought 


that such is too easy merely to say, three times in distant lands, - 


by accident of earth and fire and water, have I shaken hands 
with the great destroyer. Perhaps study of the other great 
Eastern teachers who escaped the quite unnecessary divinity 
imposed upon Jesus Christ, to support which so many super- 
stitions appear to have arisen, induces peaceful anticipation of 
death, since there appears little to differentiate the moral 
expositions of any one of them. 

I trust the much-appreciated attitude of The Spéctator, as 
enunciated in your footnote to Mr. C. W. Early’s letter, will 
always be maintained.—Yours faithfully, V. A. TAYLER. 

The Corner House, Ennismore Avenue, Guildford. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—Mr. C. W. Early’s reference to Professor Joad as “a 
bitter enemy of the best and highest things” strikes me as 
fantastic as it is offensive. Professor Joad, in his scholarly 
and sympathetic interpretation of the great philosophers, has 
done more than the Church has ever done to show me, at 
least, how reason and intuition may meet and be satisfied in 
the quest and recognition of Beauty, Truth and Goodness. He 
has convinced me that every living thing is potentially, at least, 
a medium for the expression of these ultimate values. A man 
who can do this can hardly be an enemy of the best and 
highest. 

Nevertheless, I think he would fall into the same error as 
the Church if he attempted to analyse and make coherent the 
reported sayings of Christ. To analyse is so often to destroy. 
I should have thought that Professor Joad, of all people, once 
he had recognised in Jesus one of the greatest instruments for 
the expression of these ultimate qualities (which some call 
God), would be content to leave it at that and be thankful that 
the Beatitudes, at least, remain as proof that humanity was 
right in hailing Christ as the nearest personification:of ultimate 
truth that the world has ever seen.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JANE FIELD. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1R,—It is not, of course, possible to reply to all the assertions 
made by my critics, but it is difficult to deny myself the 
pleasure of pointing out how. often they reply to one another. 
“TI am prepared to be told,” I wrote, “that the passages to 
which I have taken most exception either (i) do not mean what 
they say, but are to be interpreted symbolically ; or (ii) are 
later interpolations.” “You will be told no such thing,” says 
Mr. Prior in effect, and proceeds to commiserate with me for 
being “quite unaware that most biblical criticism has long 
outgrown the stage of trying to ‘square’ what Jesus actually 
taught with what people nineteen centuries later think He 
ought to have taught.” 
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But this, as it turns out, is precisely what I am told. Jesus 
says “take no thought for the morrow.” “Thought” does 
not mean “ thought,” says the Rev. Clarke ; it means “ anxiety.” 
Jesus says people are to “hate” their relations ; this, says the 
Rev. Clarke, “is not a general, but a particular saying of 
Christ’s, relative to Himself.and His claims, such as could not 
have been misunderstood.” I do not know whether the fact of 
being a “ particular saying ” of Christ’s means that it is a saying 
which does not mean what it says ; I presume that this is what 
Mr. Clarke intends to imply, since otherwise I am at a loss 
to understand why he should have thought it, relevant to make 
this distinction between “ particular” and “ general ” sayings. 
Now if it does not mean what it says, it may very easily 
“have been misunderstood ”;. but if, as I see no reason to 
doubt, it does, I agree with Mr. Clarke that nobody could 
possibly misunderstand it. We know only too well what is 
meant by “ hating,” and that precisely is what Jesus bids us do. 
I conclude that if the saying is to be taken literally, Mr. Clarke 
is right in thinking that it “could not have been misunder- 
stood,” but if, as he appears to think, it is not to be taken 
literally, then it seems to me misunderstanding is only too 
likely. 

“T never feel,” writes another correspondent, “ that in refer- 
ring to ‘ Mell” Jesus meant a material Hell, in which sinners 
burn for ever. I think He meant the Hell we all bring upon 
ourselves here and now.” Quite so. Jesus does not mean 
what He says, but “what people nineteen centuries later 
think He ought to have taught.” 

Another writes to tell me that “it is impossible to take this 
or that sentence to be quoted exactly as it was spoken at the 
time,” because “there have been so many translations of the 
Bible.” If they are not to be taken literally they must be 
interpreted—for example, Mr. Rendall interprets the injunc- 
tion to buy swords as ironical and the parable of the Unjust 
Steward as being addressed specifically to Judas—and the 
interpretation will presumably be in terms of the enlightened 
humanitarian thought of the twentieth century; in other 
words, when Jesus’s doctrine is not good enough for us we 
must improve it, and do. 

Even Mr. Wood, whose article I read with respect, pri- 
marily because of his courageous determination to grasp the 
nettle of. Jesus’s “roughness” instead of explaining away 
whatever appears repugnant, finds it impossible to keep to his 
own good resolution, and instead of “ nettle-grasping ” in the 
matter of Jesus’s commendation of the innocence and humility 
of good little children, tells us in effect that what Jesus means 
is the innocence and humility of goed scientists. I don’t 
believe a word of it. 

But I do agree strongly with Mr. Wood when he says, 
“Classify ‘Jesus with Confucius and Lao-tze, with Buddha 
and Socrates, and at once we have the uneasy feeling of a 
misfit.” He can only be rescued from this standard of com- 
parison and restored to the desired dimensions, Mr. Wood 
thinks, by-an acceptance of His “ immediate awareness of God 
as His Father.” But why, one wonders, should we accept the 
assertion of an awareness which, taken at its face value, is to 
me at least very difficult? Answer: presumably because of 
the wisdom and love of Jesus’s teaching, which is so wise and 
so loving as to appear divine. But, as I have pointed out, 
the teaching is not always wise and it is rarely loving. If, 
then, we cannot found our belief in Jesus’s supernatural 
origin or the excellence of His ethics, nor trust His ethics 
because of his independently established supernatural origin, 
we are in a bad way. For my part, I simply cannot reconcile 
Mz. Wood’s picture of Jesus’s God as “active love” with 
Jesus’s oft-repeated assertion of God’s eternal punishment of 
sinners; an eternally punishing God seems to me to be hating 
and hateful, not actively loving and lovable.—I am, Sir. &c., 

Hampstead, London. C. E. M. Joan. 


MILITIA SERVICE AND EDUCATION 


[To the Editor- of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Major-General H. L. Alexander’s letter, like many pub- 
lished in The Spectator in recent years, expresses much indig- 
nation and misrepresents the facts. 

Boys of 18 and 19 mix with those of 20 and 21, and older, 
in ordinary life and at the Universities, but they also in due 
course reach the age of 20 and 21 while at the Universities or 
in the same business. 


When boys of 18 are sent to the Militia for six months they 
are pitted against young men two years older and more experi- 
enced than they are, and are never themselves in the position 
of having two years’ advantage over younger competitors. To 
an Alexander or a Pitt this would not matter at all, but to the 
average boy it matters a great deal that in all his work, his 
sport, his social intercourse as a militiaman he will be com- 
peting against those two years nearer the prime of life. 

Major-General Alexander thinks the average undergraduate 
is at a loose end during the Long Vacation. Most of my work 
was done in the Vacations, and I thought that was the general 
rule. To me the best time for most undergraduates to do six 
months’ military training would seem to be immediately after 
they had sat their final exam., but a truly democratic measure 
would imitate ancient Athens and impose two years’ training 
for national service on all youths from 18 to 20.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, R. WILiiaAMs (ex-Headmaster). 

8 Old Roar Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—In A Spectator’s Notebook of last week your con- 
tributor “Janus” suggests that to make permanent the. 
arrangement by which men now at the Universities, and those 
who go up next October, will be allowed to postpone their 
Militia training until their time at the University is over, 
would amount to granting a privilege to the rich. Has not 
“Janus” forgotten that about 40 per cent. of the men at 
Oxford and Cambridge are there with Local Authority 
Scholarships, and that a considerable number of them started 
their education in Elementary Schools? In the case of the 
newer Universities this proportion is much higher. A 

Those who advocate this arrangement are asking for no 
class privilege, but rather that a plan which is educationally 
sound and psychologically most desirable should be applied 
as widely as possible. 

I write as chairman of a County Education Committee and 
a whole-hearted supporter of the Military Training Act.— 
Your obedient servant, R. E. Martin. 

The Brand, Loughborough. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—Major-General Alexander is obviously free to entertain 
the opinion that compulsory military service is a democratic 
measure, as he is equally free to make flattering generalisations 
about the youth of this country. But he is wrong when he 
says the Long Vacation lasts nearly five months. The Oxford 
Long Vacation lasts seventeen weeks, the Cambridge Long 
Vacation a slightly longer time, and at the provincial universi- 
ties the period is, I believe, slightly shorter. 

May I also add, that I am not at a loose end in the Long 
Vacation, and I strongly resent the assumption that under- 
graduates are unable to fill their spare time with profit and 
enjoyment?—I have the honcur to be your obedient servant, 

Union Society, Oxford. A. F. BROOMFIELD. 


THEOLOGY FOR BOY SCOUTS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—Lord Hampton’s official reply to my letter fails to meet 
either of my points. I asked whether men who conceive of God 
as metaphysical, not personal, are forbidden to become Scouts. 
Lord Hampton says that the Scout Movement “ cannot afford 
to define God.” Very true and very wise. But why in his 
next sentence does he state that those persons exclude them- 
selves from the Scout Brotherhood “who profess to deny or 
act in such a manner as to ignore the acceptance of God ”? This 
is indeed a dark saying, which would alike puzzle a tender- 
foot, a Scoutmaster and a Judge of the High Court. The last- 
named would presumably ask for a definition of God. Matthew 
Arnold defined God as “The Eternal Power, not ourselves, 
which makes for righteousness.” Is this acceptable to Lord 
Hampton? Is the pantheist excluded? The Buddhist, we 
know, may become a Scout, though his religion has no place 
for God. Can Lord Hampton instance a clear case, actual or 
imaginary, where an Englishman who wished to become a 
Scout would be refused enrolment on this head? 

Lord Hampton is equally obscure regarding the eligibility of 
Communists. My question was perfectly explicit—viz., may 
a Communist be a Scout? Surely it ought to be possible to 
reply “Yes” or “No.” The only allusion to the point in 
Lord Hampton’s letter is contained in the words, “ There is a 
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place in the Brotherhood for members of all parties except 
those whose views lead them into breaches of the law or who 
preach any doctrine of class hatre:+.” In saying this is Lord 
Hampton: thinking of Communists c. “* Fascists in the East 
End?-. Or perhaps he has in mind those Ulstermen. who, in 
1914, indulged in illegal gun-running—for excellent reasons. 

‘And what does Lord Hampton mean by “class hatred,” 
support of which, he says, excludes a man from the Brother- 
hood? Myself a Scoutmasier, I deeply and religiously hate 
class—the class system. I believe it to be the curse of our 
country, which is impregnated and poisoned by it in a manner 
unknown in any other land. But I do not hate my friends in 
the various classes. It is, I believe, sound ethics to hate the 
sin. but not the sinner. “ Any doctrine of class hatred ” is for- 
bidden to Scouts, says Lord Hampton. He will have to reduce 
the number of Scouts considerably if he insists on “ any.” 

Why did the Deputy Chief Scout ask for trouble by telling 
the newspapers (but not his own. officers, the Scoutmasters) 
that .“ Scouts may not belong to any organisation, social or 
political, which denies the existence of God”? It would be 
interesting t> know whether headquarters had encountered any 
actual cases to cause them alarm.—Yours, &c., 

E. N. Moztey, Lieut.-Colonel R.E., retired. 


THE PROBLEM OF ULSTER 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—In thanking you for the courtesy of a full review of my 
book, Ulster and the British Empire, 1939, Help or Hindrance?, 
in your June 9th number, may I be permitted to correct two 
very obvious errors into which your reviewer has fallen? 
The first error leads him to say that I have “bemused ” 
myself and am seeking to bemuse my readers. The second 
induces him to impute to me a lack of candour. 

Mr. MacDermot’s first error is no more and no less than a 
plain mis-statement of fact. And his own text shows this. 
He writes: “Captain Harrison seems to take it for granted 
that . . . the electorate would vote for the ending of Partition, 
and he does not tell us what steps he would advise in the event 
of the verdict being contrary to his expectation. This must 
be because he has bemused himself, as he seeks to bemuse his 
readers. ... ” But in an earlier sentence he has written: 
“if she” (sc.: Ulster)“ refuses to be a part of Ireland, she 
must become fully part of the United Kingdom, compensation 
being paid in either event to existing office-holders.” . What I 
actually wrote was: “If it wil! not be Ireland, then it must 
be truly United Kingdom” (p. 155), and “ Ultimately it 
should take a place comparable with ihat of Wales or Scot- 
land” (pp. 141-2), with, in each case, the proviso as to the 
compensation of dispossessed office-holders. Thus, in penning 
the mis-statement, Mr. MacDermot was actually contradicting 
himself, 

Mr. MacDermot’s second error is in the nature of an 
elaborated non sequitur rather than a mis-statement. He 
assumes—on what grounds it is impossible to conjecture— 
that so long as there is no Irish reunion, the existing. form of 
Partition must remain unchanged, unreformed. Why on earth 
—if there is to be no Irish reunion, or, indeed, pending such 
reunion—should Britain persist in maintaining unchanged a 
régime whose evils are a source of danger to her world policy, 
a drain on her purse, and a grievous discredit to her national 
reputation? I need not refer to the demonstration of its evils 
ir. the book under review. Mr. MacDermot’s admissions are 
quite sufficient. He writes: “It” (Northern Ireland) “is one 
of the black spots of the British Commonwealth, economically, 
socially and politically. It is true that Orangeism and Nazi- 
ism have much in common, It is true that there is religious 
bigotry in Northern Ireland unknown in the rest of Ireland.” 
And he speaks of the boundary as remaining “in all its 
original iniquity.” What impediment prevents the removal 
of obvious abuses and injustices? Is not the British Parlia- 
ment supreme as to Northern Ireland? 

Are we to conjecture that the misgovernment of Northern 
Ireland must be continued, in Mr. MacDermot’s view or in 
the British view, in order to force the better-governed Eire to 
come to terms? ‘This might perhaps be inferred from the 
way in which Mr. MacDermot’s argument is developed. He 
complains that: “Captain Harrison writes throughout as if 
the blame for the gulf which divides them rested in some 
degree upon the ‘bigotry of the North, but mainly upon the 
British Government.” Let-me say, en passant, that this is 
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quite true, seeing that whilst the Irish Government declared 
itself anxious for negotiation, the British Government (which 
technically was the sole principal on the other side) and the 
Northern Ireland Government (which in substance was 
part principal with the British Government), both adopted 4 
blank non possumus (pp. 20-24). Mr. MacDermot attributes 
to me a lack of candour because I did not give “the smallest 
inkling” that the attitude of Irish politicians and newspapers 
“might have something to do with the case.” I merely im- 
puted to my readers sufficient intelligence for them to be 
aware that in a quarrel the attitude of each principal is con- 
ditioned by that of his adversary. Was it necessary to elabo- 
rate the obvious? Mr. MacDermot declares that Irish 
Ministers always flinch from the task “ of trying to conciliate 
the North.” The one and only test for this is to have the 
negotiation for which the record shows that Mr. de Valera 
pressed in the spring of 1938, and which Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain and Lord Craigavon both alike unconditionally 
refused. Such a negotiation would have afforded the sole 
appropriate occasion for offering, or making, crucial con- 
cessions. It is probable that in a plenary negotiation when 
reciprocal conciliation is under discussion the Irish Ministers 
would have concessions to offer which they refuse to disclose 
when badgered in Dail Eireann or the Senate by Opposition 
free-lances who wish to make party capital out of them, 
That, I submit, is only common sense, But I indicated my 
view that there would be found to be both generosity and 
ingenuity in the terms offered to meet difficulties if Irish re- 
union were at stake. Why not, seeing that Ireland passion- 
ately desires reunion? 

My book is a documented and verified study of the pro- 
blem of Northern Ireland with special reference to the world 
policy of the Commonwealth and the great urgency of inter- 
national affairs. It is intended for sericus students of modern 
history and political science, and it was not designed for the 
comfort or the annoyance of political partisans on either side. 
—I am, yours faithfully, HENRY HARRISON. 


NORTH AND SOUTH 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—I was very interested reading Mr. Nicolson’s note on 
the curious northnesses and southnesses which have evolved in 
every land, for this reason. Some years ago, lecturing in 
America, I spoke of this strange social climate which reproduces 
a geography that never was on sea or land. I held that in 
every: country there is a hard-headed, businesslike north ; and, 
in balance, an easy-going, artistic south. That the east of a 
country is socially, and even physically, a simplified prolonga- 
tion of the north, and the west is always as southern as it can 
manage to be. I also held that no nation is stable until it has 
evolved these natural temperamental poles. (I foolishly thought 
that I was the only person who had spotted this oddity.) I 
continued, that every country I knew of had established 
itself upon a north and south line, with one exception, that the 
United States of America had departed, geographically and 
temperamentally, from the world-rule, and was organising itself 
along an eastern and western axis ; and that, consequently, the 
U.S.A. citizen must, in time, be psychically different from 
every other human being ; and be, indeed, foreign, and perhaps 
even incredible, to all the world. I hope Mr. Nicolson will 
comment on this addition to his riddle-—Yours faithfully, 


JAMES STEPHENS. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS UNDER COVENANT 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1rR,—In your issue dated June 2nd you published a letter 
from Mr. L. H. Green on the subject of Subscriptions under 
Covenant. I doubt very muc’i whether any reputable charity 
deliberately misleads its subscribers, since to de so is obviously 
inimical to its own interests. It may help Mr. Green and 
other readers if I make it clear that 

(a) If a subscriber does not pay income-tax at the full rate, 
a seven-year deed of covenant will in fact involve him in 
some extra cost. i, 

(b) If a subscriber does pay income-tax at the full rate, a 
seven-year covenant will normally benefit the receiving 
charity without additional cost to the subscriber. 

(c) If the subscriber pays surtax he will benefit as well 
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gs the charity, since he can deduct the gross amount of his 
gifts to charity from his assessment to surtax. 


These facts are always explained to those who wish to 
make contributions to charities through this Council, and I 
believe are similarly explained by other organisations operating 
this scheme for their subscribers——Yours truly, 

L. SHOETEN Sack, Secretary. 

The National Council of Social Service, 

26 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 


FOREIGN TROOPS IN SPAIN 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—Surely the number of foreign troops in Spain has now 
become a question of secondary importance! General Franco 
now has a large and well-trained army, controlled by the 
prototalitarian Phalangists, if not by German and Italian 
experts. All that he requires, therefore, to fight in a war 
against the Great Democracies—and it is probable that his 
Axis friends will insist upon this in the event of a European 
conflict—is arms. It has already been admitted in the House 
of Commons that whatever the number of troops she has 
withdrawn Italy has left her arms behind ; but what has not 
been discussed are the huge quantities of arms which are 
still being sent into Spain from Germany, and of the German- 
controlled armament factories equipped with new German 
machinery in the North-Western territories of the Peninsula. 
The sooner we realise that Spain is, in fact, becoming a 
totalitarian base of attack against us, the better will it be for 
our Empire security. Quibbles about the number of Axis 
troops in Spain at the present time remind me of Nero’s 
musical interlude while Rome was burning.—Yours faithfully, 
28 Cintra Park, S.E. 19g. J. SHEPHERD. 


IN DEFENCE OF MEXICO 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—I cannot accept the accusation of writing “pure 
bunkum ” without protest, nor can I here recapitulate the 
argument of a forthcoming book. May I simply issue a 
caveat with regard to Mr. Martin’s restatement of the stock 
party apologist’s case? Mr. Greene, in his brilliant study 
which I had the honour to review for you, gave a personal 
impression of Mexico. I have tried to give a more solid and 
general account, in which Mr. Martin will learn, among other 
things, that it was Cortes, not Columbus, who colonised 
Mexico; that the bulk of the population are devoutly Christian 
and have died in great numbers for their faith; that the shoot- 
ings are done by the people who have driven the priests from 
the confessionals, not by those who frequent them; that the 
majority of fine buildings in Mexico were places of worship, 
learning and civil administration, not private residences; that 
Mexico has been a nation longer than many of the countries of 
modern Europe; that the delightful qualities of the peon, which 
he rightly praises, are a legacy of Christianity, and that the 
new education, which he wrongly praises, is planned to obliter- 
ate these qualities; that the reason we “ brusquely refused to 
understand Mexico’s case” in the matter of oil expropriations 
was that there was no case, except the topical one of, “If you 
daren’t fight for your possessions, we will steal them.” In 
fact, that everything in his impolite little article is taken un- 
critically from the Carlton Beals-Gruening school of breakfast- 
club lectures and would have been better left there. 

I wonder, by the way,-how he thinks Mexico is populated if 
the Indians were “nearly wiped out” and the Spaniards are 
“a handful ”; entirely by co-ed radicals on vacation from U.S. 
colleges, perhaps.—Your obedient servant, 

EvELYN WAUGH. 

Piers Court, Stinchcombe, Gloucestershire. 


_  HELL-FIRE FRANCIS” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—In his courteous notice of a book which we have pub- 
lished recently by Mr. Ronald Fuller, Mr. Christopher 
Hobhouse refers to its title as Hell-Fire Dashwood. The 
correct title is Hell-Fire Francis—Yours very truly, 
CHATTO AND WINDUS. 


40-42 William IV Street, London, W.C. 2. 


THE KEY TO THE BALKANS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR} 


S1rR,—On reading Mr. Betteridge’s letter, I am reminded of 
the teaching of history, that though men will be eager to 
throw away their lives for some great cause, those same men 
will make infinite trouble about opening their purse-strings 
for the same (the shade of William the Silent will bear me 
out here). 

Mr. Betteridge suggests that we might save Rumania and 
Yugoslavia at the cost of £25,000,000 a year. If saving 
Rumania and Yugoslavia means saving Europe from War, 
then I, for one, would move into a less expensive flat and 
reduce my standard of living in order to throw my mite into 
the Treasury. And, in spite of the teaching of history, I believe 
there are millions who would do likewise. 

Maybe I write as a fool, but would it be possible to use 
the purchased oil and corn, &c., as bargaining factors with 
the Axis Powers?—Yours, &c., K. M. WALKER. 

31 Swan Court, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


SCOTS LAW AND ENGLISH 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—I read with interest the recent article by Mr. Archibald 
Crawford, K.C., calling attention to three domains of law in 
which “Scots law is better than English,” and also the Rev. 
Mr. Auty’s subsequent letter on the subject of irregular 
marriages in Scotland by which, as he puts it, “legally valid 
unions are contracted at Gretna Green and elsewhere in 
Scotland.” I gather that Mr. Auty would like on that matter 
to see Scots law brought into accord with English law, which 
does not countenance anything irregular. 

My wife and I, and many of our friends, have been willing 
victims of what the legislature has been pleased to call 
“irregular marriages.” 

They are part of a system under which, for hundreds of 
years, Scottish citizens have been able to marry—and to marry 
if they are so minded in their own homes—without formality 
or benefit of clergy. Admitted abuses at Gretna Green ought 
not to have been made excuse for removing ancient: land- 
marks in our legal system for which there are many justifi- 
cations. The Gretna Green problem is purely a local one, 
which ought to be, and could be, dealt with by a particular 
remedy applied to that parish. It occurs to me that one 
simple and effective method would be for Scotland to offer 
the parish (which is conveniently situated for the purpose), 
either to Eire or to England.—Your obedient servant, 

W. A. MILLar. 


Pettycur, 33 Aytoun Road, Pollokshields, Glasgow, S. 1. 
WARFARE BY LIES 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—May I express entire agreement with your article “ War- 
fare by Lies,” which was badly wanted? England has nothing 
to fear from exposing the Nazi lies for what they are, nor from 
expressing its view of Nazidom as freely as that degraded faith 
spreads its lies abroad. 

Many letters in the newspapers are apologetic in tone as 
though very anxious lest we should attribute to the Nazis 
lower motives and more degraded methods than they really 
use. 

There is no fear of that, and no fear of exaggerating their 
evil ways. 

Nor can I see that we need to be so cautious in trying 
to spare the feelings of the German people generally ; they 
have shown plainly that they do not want war, but they are 
pleased and eager to show their acceptance of the fruits of the 
mendacity, perfidy and treachery of the Hitler-Goebbels- 
Goering trio, and always acclaim the cleverness of their succes- 
sive coups however shady. 

As to the social side of Nazidom, it stinks in the nostrils 
of the whole world outside Germany, and of many inside. 

Force and fraud are Germany’s two props, and we shall 
gain nothing by trying to extenuate its methods and apologis- 
ing for our dislike of them.—Your obedient servant, 

E. H. Betuert (Col., retired list). 

Beech Hill, Englefield Green, Surrey. 
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THE PROPHET 


By ROGER 


It is, perhaps, no serious criticism of this scholarly and 
accomplished life of Burke to suggest that, while it supple- 
ments, it does not supersede the late Lord Morley’s study of 
that eminent man. Writing from memory, I should say that the 
present book fills in many personal details, is more sympathetic 
to Burke’s change of front in 1790, and rightly gives rather 
fuller emphasis to the influence of his own financial follies, 
and the demands of his unprincipled relatives on his political 
views. The book under review is largely based on original 
material in the family papers at Wentworth Woodhouse and 
at Milton, and thcugh none of it is startingly sensational, it 
gives a writer on Burke a somewhat broader canvas than was 
possible when Morley’s book was written. In these days 
when professional historians are struggling to give the impres- 
sion that no one can write about the past except those who 
are paid to work in the lecture room, the author will no doubt 
draw the fire of some of those worthies for introducing an 
historical background of detail in which they will detect and 
proclaim microscopic errors of fact. However, the ordinary 
reader, for whom no doubt Sir Philip was primarily writing, 
may slightly regret the excessively detailed historical back- 
ground, because the personality of Burke is frequently limited 
and obscured by it. The book could more fittingly be entitled 
the “Life and Times of Burke.” 

Apart from any mere historic, literary or scholastic interest, 
Burke’s career is for posterity dull with two exceptions—his 
change of political allegiance in 1790 and his attitude to the 
Revolution. Pleas for economical reform, thunderings about 
India and the Regency, and indignant lectures to the electors 
of Bristol, make excellent matter for dictation classes at pre- 
paratory schools, and comfortable reading for elderly gentle- 
men in libraries, but they have not the same lively interest as 
the two matters mentioned above. There is nothing in the 
present book to suggest that Burke was not a ghastly bore in 
public, and all the well-chosen contemporary caricatures with 
which it is illustrated give emphasis to that. How acutely 
clever those late eighteenth-century caricaturists were! 

Odd, confusing and baffling as are contemporary politics, 
they serve to emphasise one truth which ambitious men would 
be well advised to ponder. Those who desert a party, even in 
the twentieth century, might recall the words of Burke ad- 
dressed to Fox, “I know the price of my conduct. I have done 
my duty at the price of my friend.” But if political desertion 
leads to loss of respect and of friendship, it seldom leads to 
comfort and security in the new quarters. That is patent 
from Burke’s short, troubled and uneasy life after 1790. Here 
some of the readers of this book would wish that the author had 
analysed somewhat more carefully the motives which influenced 
Burke to desert his Whig friends. Some would say (and the 
writer of this review among them) that the French Revolution 
burst “ like the morning star, full of life and splendour and joy,” 
just at the blackest period of Burke’s political and private 
career. For an elderly, discredited politician the Revolution 
was a heaven-sent augury of long, lucrative days basking in 
the society of Tories and receiving the compliments of King 
George III. 

Certainly Sir Philip Magnus’s picture of the earlier 
part of Burke’s life gives no confidence that he was the 
sort of man to resist temptation of this kind. Burke had 
bought, when his political and financial. position: was far 


Edmund Burke: A Life. By Sir Philip Magnus. (John Murray. 
15s.) 





OF REACTION 


FULFORD 


from assured, a property at Beaconsfield known as Gregories 
for £20,000. This included both arable and pasture land, a 
fine Palladian house, which he quickly fitted with pictures by 
Poussin, Reynolds and Titian. He described this venture as 
“ making a push to cast a little root in the country.” At the 
end of his life, after the sobbing tragedy of his son’s death, 
he wrote: “I cannot acquit myself of putting many more 
things to the risque of certain contingencies than I was entitled 
10.” 

Edmund Burke’s brothers—a pair of raffish Irishmen 
who would have made excellent characters in one of 
Thackeray’s novels—were constantly drawing money from 
him and no less constantly sailing right into the wind. In 
India, William Burke juggled with the national finances in a 
way which would have made a Nabob’s mouth water, and 
from the nefarious practices of his brethren Burke stood to 
gain personal advantage. Sir Philip rightly says that it is 
“impossible to palliate his conduct by relating it to the 
morality of his age.” He can only excuse him by saying, which 
is indeed the only defence, that the intensity of his family 
affections overwhelmed his judgement. Though the author 
does not say as much, it is abundantly clear that Burke’s 
political failure, aggravated and exposed by the Regency 
debates of 1789, no less than his financial insecurity, paved the 
way for his views on the Revolution and his abandonment of 
Fox. 

Posterity, in considering whether the balance of right 
lay with Fox or with Burke, has no easy task, partly because 
English politics are invariably confused and embittered when 
they are concentrated on foreign issues. They are confused 
because of the ignorance of politicians, and they are embittered 
because of the Englishman’s habit of supplementing ignorance 
with emphasis. Fox’s comment on the French Revolution that 
it was the best and greatest event in the world’s history must 
be contrasted with Burke’s judgement, delivered in the best 
style of the headmistress of a girls’ school, that “that people 
are not fit for liberty.” A century and a half afterwards, almost 
to the day, we can appreciate how bold—yet pointed and 
profound—was Fox’s judgement and how abysmally inept was 
Burke’s. Indeed, for absurdity it is only rivalled by another 
of Burke’s obiter dicta about “the temperate, permanent, 
hereditary virtue of the whole House of Cavendish,” which 
was made only a few years before the head of that noble 
house was living at Devonshire House in an inextricable con- 
fusion of wives, mistresses and bastards. Sir Philip Magnus, 
led by the compelling genius of his subject into realms of 
lofty folly, describes the Reflections as “ the greatest individual 
storehouse of the ripe wisdom of its author.” Even that 
amiable monarch George III did not go quite as far as that, 
and contented himself with saying, “ Every gentleman should 
read it.” 

Passing from laudation of Burke to condemnation of 
Fox, the author dubs Fox’s conduct “ eccentricity ” and writes 
of him as drinking “the thin air of Jacobinism.” Such lan- 
guage seems neither apt nor happy. If, however, the venerable 
partialities of a Foxite reviewer are necessarily ruffled by the 
author’s confident scorn of that glorious man, there is much 
in his book to which the prejudiced can turn with enjoyment. 
There are plenty of glimpses—though the author might 
perhaps have given us rather more of them and rather less 
of politics—of Burke in private life discussing with his friends 
anything from the charms of a double bed to the imitations 
of Dr. Johnson’s style. 
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THE IRISH REPUBLICAN 


Theobald Wolfe Tone: A Biographical Study. 

MacDermot. (Macmillan. 15s.) 

Or all the national leaders in Irish history one might have 
expected that Daniel O’Connell would have been the most 
popular in Ireland today. He was tyrically Irish in appearance 
and manner, humorous, forceful, practical and above all suc- 
cessful. One finds him described, however, by a writer in a 
popular Irish journal of this month, who holds him responsible 
for the introduction of the National School system, the instru- 
ment of Anglicisation which “ shrivelled up ” the Irish intellect, 
as “one of the worst, most disloyal, most contemptible of rene- 
gade Irishmen.” O’Connell has certainly failed to hold first 
place in the hearts of his countrymen, and this place has been 
taken by Wolfe Tone. Every June thousands flock to his 
grave in Bodenstown churchyard to venerate his memory and 
listen to patriotic orations; the Wolfe Tone Weekly, published 
in Dublin, supports Republican principles; and there is the 
Wolfe Tone Annual. 

Tone is much more than a popular hero, however, for he is 
the intellectual corner-stone on which the fabric of modern 
Irish Republicanism is laid. In a pamphlet circulated among 
Republicans in Ireland in 1916 Pearse hailed him as the Pro- 
phet of Separatism and referred to him as “the greatest of all 
our political thinkers.” There is actually little solid political 
doctrine enunciated in his works, and as a would-be reformer of 
Irish social conditions he had many limitations. He was a 
Protestant out of sympathy with ecclesiastical Catholicism, a 
little bourgeois intolerant of all Anglo-Irish efforts for reform, 
he had no practical knowledge of the Irish peasantry whose 
burdens he was anxious to remove, and he was not prepared to 
work out constructive plans. He considered that Ireland could 
never be happy or prosperous under English rule, and, influ- 
enced by French revolutionary doctrines, desired the establish- 
ment of republican government and the complete separation 
of the two islands. 

Although Tone loved his country, and was ready to risk his 
life for her, he was no Romantic and was fully alive to her 
taults. When contemplating the activities of Napoleon in the 
Middie East he once exclaimed: “What pygmies we are in 
Ireland! ” Hampered by narrow minds and Governmental re- 
striction, and being eminently a man of action, he thirsted for 
wider spheres, and this must explain his admiration for France 
and his desire to identify himself with the anti-British efforts 
of the Directorate. In Mr. MacDermot’s interesting chapter 
which describes Tone’s activities in Paris, he observes: “ He 
was 32 years of age, and France was decidedly a young man’s 
country.” Yet Tone, although intoxicated with the fumes 
of revolutionary doctrine, did not completely lose his head, 
for we find these words written in his journal during his 
French visit: “Looked over Paine’s Age of Reason; Second 
part, Damned Trash! ” 

Beginning with a description of Tone’s origins—his father 
was a Dublin coach-maker, his brothers and his sister were all 
adventurers, and came to untimely ends—Mr. MacDermot 
goes on to give an account of his early life in Dublin, London, 
and America, his connexion with the United Irishmen, and 
the treasonable plotting with France which involved him in 
the final catastrophe. His heart was never in study or in the 
law, he looked upon classical learning as “nonsense,” and 
never settled down seriously to work as a barrister. At Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he shone in oratory, he left an im- 
pression of charming instability, while when keeping his law 
terms in London, he formed a project for the colonisation of 
the Hawaiian Islands, and then tried to enlist as a soldier in 
the East India Company’s service. That he would be caught 
up into the vortex of Irish politics, that he would become a 
United Irishman, might have been foreseen from the begin- 
ning, it was a matter of blood and circumstance. 

The story of Irish politics in the eighteenth century is such 
an intricate one that the common reader may well find it 
wearisome, but Mr. MacDermot provides just enough detail 
to give us the necessary background and no more. While 
disapproving of every manifestation of the French Revolution, 
to which I think he is unnecessarily harsh, he gives us a very 
fair account of its repercussions in Ireland. But his sympathies 
obviously lie with Grattan and those other members of the 
Anglo-Irish gentry who, while repudiating violence, were 
working sincerely for reform. He regards the Union as having 


By Frank 


been necessary if England was to win the war with France, 
but considers that it should have been followed by some form 
of benevolent autocracy which would have built up a new 
political and economic st-ucture upon a foundation of equality 
irrespective of religion. “A strong hand suppressing turbulence 
and injustice with equal resolution would have gradually (he 
says) forced all sorts of Irishmen into co-operation for. the 
welfare of their country.” 

But notwithstanding the fact that Mr. MacDermot, had he 
lived in Ireland at the close of the eighteenth century, would 
not have accepted Tone’s solution of the Irish problem, and 
handed the country over to the United Irishmen, he is 
eminently fair to him. He pays a handsome tribute to his 
courage, enthusiasm, and ability, and does ample justice to his 
sincerity, humour and charm. The extracts given from the 
famous Autobiography are extremely well chosen to illustrate 
his powers of imagination and literary gifts, and will send many 
readers to the original. Mr. MacDermot has utilised much 
unpublished material in writing this interesting biography 
which will be highly acceptable to all serious students of Irish 
history. CONSTANTIA MAXWELL. 


THE FIRST BRITISH EMPIRE 


Building the British Empire. Vol. I. 
(Scribners. 15s.) 

IT is no easy task—me teste, who have tried it—to compress 
into two volumes the total achievement of the British peoples 
from the Ice Age to our own day. To compile a mere 
compendium of dead facts is easy enough; but to preserve 
vitality and coherence, to give unity to a long and complex 
tale, and to make the reader feel that he has obtained some 
comprehension of an epic story, and of the character of a 
great people, this is indeed a great undertaking ; and this is 
what Mr. Truslow Adams has tried to do, with a considerable 
measure of success. In this, his first, volume he has brought 
the story down to the American Revolution, the end of the 
first empire; the second volume will be devoted to the 
development of the modern commonwealth since 1782. 

As a distinguished American scholar, Mr. Truslow Adams 
is well qualified for this task: he shares the heritage which 
he describes in this volume, but stands sufficiently aloof to 
take an impartial view. There is, however, nothing dis- 
tinctively American in his treatment. He presents, in the 
main, a clear and well-proportioned summary of the results 
of modern scholarship, which might have been written by 
an English historian, except that an English writer would 
probably not have given such frank expression to the admira- 
tion and affection which Mr. Truslow Adams feels for the 
British character and tradition. Even in his account of the 
American Revolution there is no bitterness; there is rather 


By James Truslow Adams. 
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sympathy, and a soupcon of regret. Following the trend 
of. recent American scholarship, he is more tender to the 
blunders of George III, Grenville and North than most 
English writers would be. This is a book which should do 
as much to create friendship between the two nations as the 
older type of American text-book did to foster hostility. 

In the nature of things there can be no additions to know- 
ledge in a book of this sort. Its aim is to enable the reader 
to see the wood rather than the trees, and to arrange the 
selected facts in due proportion, so that the outstanding and 
distinctive features of a nation’s history shall stand forth in 
clear relief ; and this is done well and in a generous spirit. 
Wars, constitutional development, economic change, social 
conditions, religion, literature and the arts all find their place 
in Mr. Truslow Adams’ clear and straightforward narrative. 
Perhaps it is a defect that British history is treated too much 
in isolation, without reference to its European background. 
Mr. Adams does not attempt to convey the thrill of great 
moments, such as the defeat of the Armada or the execution 
of Charles I. He lacks the gift of vivid and illuminating 
phrase, and he does not contrive to give vitality to the great 
figures of his story. He has no heroes, save perhaps Edward I 
and Elizabeth ; and even in these cases he is content to assert 
rather than to portray their greatness. Or, perhaps one should 
say, he has one hero: the British people, with their baffling 
character, which (in Mr. Adams’ view) is borne of racial 
admixture, an island climate, love of sport, and the ideal of a 
* gentleman ” ; and which expresses itself in a distrust of ideas, 
a practical capacity mingled with a sense of humour, a readi- 
ness for compromise, an easy-going tolerance, and a rooted 
preference for going one’s own way without interference. 

The chief value of a book of this kind must always lie in 
its architecture, in the way in which its masses are distri- 
buted so as to bring out one another’s significance, and in 
the selection of facts whereby the author’s interpretation of 
his great theme is expressed. No two writers will ever agree 
upon the relative emphasis to be laid upon this or that group 
of facts. One may wonder, for example, why Mr. Adams should 
give so much detail about Henry VIIIth’s marital adven- 

















‘Forget not yet...’ 


Summer sun, holidays, cricket, a few weeks’ 
release from recurrent crises—and_ the 
memory of the past months, of the invasions, 
the treacheries, the sufferings which Europe 
has all too recently known are fading away. 


Two books will keep the realities vivid, how- 
ever we may be lulled by holiday tranquillity 
into forgetting what has occurred in Czecho- 
slovakia, in Austria, in Spain and Abyssinia. 
And we must not ferget! If we do so, we are 
like the ostrich with its head in the sand. The 
true facts are reported, their menace for us 
is exposed in 
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tures, and so little about the economic reorganisation of the 
early Elizabethan period, which made possible the triumphs 
of the later part of the reign. One may wonder, again, why 
he disregards the birth of humanitarianism in the eighteenth 
century, which found expression not only in Oglethorpe’s 
settlement of Georgia (which is mentioned), but in the foun- 
dation of innumerable hospitals, in Mansfield’s judgement on 
the Somerset case, in Grenville’s regulations on the sale of 
Indian lands, in Howard’s prison reforms, and in other ways, 
But perhaps this vital change in the temper of the English 
society will find a place in the second volume, which will deal 
with a period wherein it showed itself more clearly. 

It is very easy to criticise in detail a work of this character, 
which tries to express in brief compass the essence of a long 
and complex story. What one ought rather to do is to thank 
a distinguished American writer for a lucid, sympathetic and 
understanding survey of the achievement of a sister nation, a 
survey which cannot fail to make two peoples more intelli- 
gible to one another. Since the establishment of an under- 
standing comradeship between America and Britain is the 
greatest need of our time, it is to be wished that some compe- 
tent English historian would undertake the task of interpreting 
American history for English readers. The task ought to be 
easier than that which Mr. Truslow Adams has so gallantly 
undertaken and so lucidly performed; yet the gap remains 
unfilled. Ramsay Murr. 


REWARDS AND FAIRIES 


aii of Stella Benson. By R. Ellis Roberts. 
15s. 

STELLA BENSON might have been the subject of the famous 
remark about the Irish in The Moon in the Yellow River— 
“we may believe in fairies but we trade in pigs.” Stella 
Benson was a firm believer in fairies. She was pixielated, 
undoubtedly, and there is something remote and aloof, some- 
thing otherworldly in her books and her personality that 
reveals it. But her life was filled with mundane pre- 
occupations ; social service in pre-War Hoxton, party-going 
in America, teaching, book-selling, relief work among Chinese 
prostitutes, a varied existence as the wife of an official in the 
Chinese Customs. She observed this world sharply—how 
sharply can be estimated from her travel-sketches, her novels, 
and the portions of her letters which Mr. Roberts quotes. 
But she was more happily at home in the world of fantasy. 
“We mortal millions dwell alone” was her creed ; intensely 
conscious of her spiritual isolation, she created for herself an 
inner life which contrasted painfully with the problems of 
travel, illness and marriage which continually pestered her. 

“It was,” says Mr. Roberts, “ Stella’s ill-luck that she met 
so many, including her greatest friends, who never properly 
appreciated the fact that her pretence-world was a real world.” 
For a long time, certainly, readers of her books failed equally 
in appréciation. Her earlier work won praise from a few of 
the discriminating; but too many, if they read her books et 
all, were inclined to agree with the Los Angeles reviewer who 
said of her first novel, J Pose— Stella Benson (whoever she 
may be),.has written a novel. Having relieved herself of that 
ambition, she should now seek more congenial occupation and 
connect with a sewing machine in an overall factory.” It was 
not until Tobit Transplanted that she achieved any large 
measure of recognition. 

It would have meant much had that recognition come 
earlier. It irritated her to know that the Outposts of Empire 
among whom she spent so much time thought it improper, 
almost indecent, that the wife of O’Gorman Anderson of the 
Customs Service should, in addition to rescuing unfortunate 
young women, write books and even broadcast. But she 
assessed her limitations shrewdly. She knew that, while the 
Satraps in China sneered at her work, in England Virginia 
Woolf and David Cecil approved ; she had won the Femina 
prize, and even John Galsworthy murmured the right things 
about her. But this biography, so reverent that it is almost 
hagiography, would surely have made her giggle. What would 
she have thought of such a sentence as: “One day, when 
country county councils follow the example of the L.C.C. 
there will be a plaque fixed to the wall of the cottage High- 
croft, The Edge, near Stroud, Gloucestershire, to say, ‘ Here 
Stella Benson wrote more than a third of Tobit Transplanted.’ ” 
Her answer to American pompousness was The Poor Man; 
she would have had an answer for this. 


(Macmillan. 
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J. B. PRIESTLEY: 


“They (the Editors) have done some- 
thing really worth doing, giving us a 
book that matters instead of the usual 
spoiled paper and wasted ink, and set 
before our eyes, when we open these 
pages the long steady heartening proces- 
sion of English folk marching towards 
an England we have all seen in a vision. 
And, as yet, nowhere else.” 


E. M. FORSTER: 


“No one can read it without feeling 
heartened.” 
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Edited by Jack Lindsay and Edgell Rickword. 


A Record of English Democracy Through Twelve 
Centuries. 


Crown 8vo. 440 pp. 6/- net. 
x: = 
R. A. SCOTT-JAMES: 


“ , . . Admirably representative of differ- 
ent schools of British thought. . . It was 
worth while to bring together these 
different points of view expressed by 
writers so frank and sincere, and enable 
us to see them converging on common 
ground... ” 


Why lama Democrat 
Edited by Richard Acland, M.P. 


Contributors: C. R. Attlee, M.P., Duchess of Atholl, 
Bishop of Liverpool, Alfred Barnes, M.P., 


2'6 R. Cartland, M.P., Sir Stafford Cripps, 
M.P., Prof. B. Farrington, J. C. Little, 
net, Harry Pollitt, Sir Archibald Sinclair. 
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ARCHIBALD MACLEISH 
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THE CRISIS in PHYSICS 


CHRISTOPHER CAUDWELL 
The author’s most remarkable book, 
edited with an Introduction by Prof. H. 
Levy. Just published. 7s. 6d. 
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RELATIONSHIP 


FLORIDA SCOTT-MAXWELL 
A well-known psychologist on woman’s 
contribution to the art of living. Just 
published. Ts. 6d. 


NOT SO HUMDRUM 


R. W. HARRIS 
The autobiography of a civil servant. 
There is a chuckle on every page, and 
especially in the articles reprinted from 
‘Punch.? With an Introduction by LORD 
STAMP. Ready on Tuesday. 8s. 6d. 
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THE PRESS 


PETER HOOD 
A social study of news, advertising, and 
propaganda. ‘A good, clear, spirited 
discussion of a véry important matter.’ 
H. G. WELLS. Ts. 6d. 


THE DREAM WORLD 
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A survey of the history and mystery of 
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Nevertheless, Mr. Roberts’s book is likely to remain the 
standard biography. He was her friend, and has had access 
to her literary remains. If he could have held in check his 
admiration for her and her writings, his study would have 
been entirely adequate. His account of-the different phases 
of her life is well contrived ; his quotations from her letters 
and unpublished work are an illuminating selection ; his 
analysis of her character, of the effects of her ill-health, of the 
clash between the inner and the outer world that she con- 
tinually experienced is lucid and convincing. He handles with 
discretion, but does not burke, the difficulties of her married 
life. But he has done what she, spare and economical writer 
that she was, would never have praised ; he has over-written 
his theme. RonaLp LEwIn. 


A PROPER STUDY 

The Discovery of Man. By Stanley Casson. (Hamish Hamilton 
I2s. 6d.) 

THOSE who look upon the deplorable state of man in Europe 
and in Eastern Asia today may be excused if they feel them- 
selves drawn towards one or the other of two desperate 
theories. There is the doctrine of hylomorphism, teaching 
us that all forms of life have been evolved fortuitously out 
of the mere mess of primordial matter without the inter- 
vention of a governing intelligence; and there is the more 
familiar doctrine of the temporary success of evil powers. 
But the study of man’s antiquity may serve to counter these 
doctrines of despair. It is infinitely soothing to contemplate 
the pleistocene origins of the negro or to meditate upon the 
immense age of a Chellean hand-axe. Speaking relatively, 
man has only just entered upon the historic level. Our 
troubles today are merely the brief episodes of an inter- 
glacial phase, and humanity has before it a future of un- 
imaginable duration in which it will have time, let us hope, 
to grow a little wiser. 

Mr. Casson is a pleasant writer and his book is easy to read. 
He tells in simple terms the story of man’s interest in the 
problems of his material nature, the story of anthropology 
and archaeology, and remotely of anatomy too. His outline, 
upon the whole, is commendable. The first part of the book, 
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where he writes upon the early stages of the investigation, 
is admirably constructed. We are told of the very begin- 
nings of anthropological speculation at Miletus; for it was 
here that Anaximander declared that man was produced 
“from animals of a different sort,” while Archelaus gave 
evidence of rational inspiration when he spoke of the origin 
of life in humble couches of slime and ooze. Mr. Casson 
reveals with a terse felicity the progress of Greek thought, 
and he analyses clearly the unhappy decline of speculation 
within the Christian period. He shows how much we owe 
to men like Cyriac of Ancona who, early in the fifteenth 
century, became a palaeographer and archaeologist of surpris- 
ing enterprise. He shows how science is hampered always 
by military and religious interference, by the obstinate 
Christian as much as by the invading Turk; though we must 
never forget the ethnological work of the Jesuits in South 
America. He then follows the incredibly rapid advance of 
anthropological studies from the eighteenth century to the 
present day.. But Mr. Casson has nothing to say about the 
objective examination of the psyche (though he has much 
to say about Frazer) which is by no means the least impor- 
tant part of the study of man. 

In the second half of his book Mr. Casson is less happy. 
We have to complain of omission, and also, I fear, of a few 
lapses. For example, we might well have been told of the 
homo diluvii testis (“the man who saw the deluge”); 
actually a fossil salamander, one of the famous jokes in 
archaeological history. We might also have been told some- 
thing of the popular “thunderbolt ” idea concerning polished 
axes. Speaking of polished axes, Mr. Casson is evidently 
unaware of the distribution of material between the 
Neolithic-and Bronze Ages, and of the. now rectified use of 
the term “neolithic”; the remains of the true neolithic are 
by no means “innumerable.” Mr. Casson is wrong in saying 
that dryopithecus represents an ancestral form of an existing 
anthropoid, for dryopithecus disappeared about-the middle of 
the pliocene epoch. He is also wrong-in speaking of the 
“long half-million years” in which man has existed as homo 
sapiens. The term homo sapiens refers exclusively to a 
certain anatomical type, and our evidence proves that such 
a type has not been in existence for half a million years, or 
even for a quarter of a million years. So, too, it is merely 
a fantastic exaggeration to say that you can trace men “ back 
into the remotest vistas of imaginable time.” By the standard 
of geological time, at any rate, man is only a recent and 
unimportant intrusion. I do not follow Mr. Casson, either, 
when he associates Troy with “the wildest scenery in 
Greece”; for Troy is not in Greece, and the landscape of 
the Troad (as I know well) is remarkably gentle. Mr. 
Casson states that he has omitted the names of “ minor men.” 
Is Tournal one of these? Yet it was Tournal who said, 
precisely I10 years ago: “Geology alone can give us some 
idea of the epoch of the first appearance of man.” Is the 
Abbé Breuil, one of the principal figures in modern 
archaeology, another “minor man”? Is there nothing to be 
said for Déchelette, for Montelius and Obermaier, Cartailhac, 
Marcellin Boule and Arthur Keith? And why does Mr. 
Casson fail to mention our Swanscombe skull, probably the 
only human relic of the Acheul period? Mr. Casson is 
excellent as an historian, but he has something to learn as an 
archaeologist. C. E. Vuturamy. 


NO CLOISTERED VIRTUE 


Government and the Governed. By R. H. S. Crossman. 
(Christophers. 7s. 6d.) 
In his Introduction, the Warden of New College reminds 
readers of this book that it is no mere cloistered academic 
telling-over again the oft-told tale of the development of 
political theory, but the work of a don who has experience of 
practical politics, of a writer who cares less for what Gladstone 
or Marx said in 1876, than for what is relevant in anything 
they, or anyone else, have said to our present discontents. For 
Mr. Crossman, political philosophy is an art or reflections on 
the problems of an art; it is not mere speculation, not in the 
least comparable to logical exercises; no internal symmetry 
or subtlety can compensate for the lack of reality that dis- 
figures so much academic writing on political problems. If 
any one, therefore, comes to this book expecting a formal 
academic treatise of the familiar type, he will be, if not dis- 
appointed, at least surprised by what he reads. There is a 
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Cancer has now become the second on the list of fatal 
diseases in this country, and in 1937 accounted for no 
fewer than 74,000 deaths. Of these some 10,000 were 
under the age of 50. Of the total number of deaths from 
all causes during the working period of life, that is from 
15 to 65, seventeen per cent are caused by Cancer. 
During the past 40 years the annual death rate from 
Cancer has nearly doubled, having risen from 835 per 
million to over 1,600 per million. 

These facts are deplorable in a civilisation which has 
already succeeded largely in mastering that scourge of 
human life, tuberculosis. What can be done? 

Simply this. The Royal Cancer Hospital has spent 
thousands of pounds in research and has improved the 
methods of treatment which restore sufferers to health. 
Its hopes of finding a remedy are now at their highest. 
But money must be found at once to continue this work 
and bring it to the highest pitch of success. YOU can 
help by sending your donations now to the Treasurer. 
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manner, if not of positive irreverence, at least marked by an 
absence of formal respect for eminent persons, which will be 
found refreshing or distressing according to taste. Thus that 
respectable Oxford figure, 1. H. Green, if treated with a little 
more kindness than he received frem the hard Cambridge 
hands of Professor Broad, is yet given credit for more virtues 
of heart than head. For, although Green was a member of 
Oxford School Board as Mr. Crossman is a member of Oxford 
City Council, there was a donnish remoteness from reality in 
him from which the author of this book seems to be immune. 

But stoning the prophets is ancient news, especially when 
ancient prophets are concerned. To show up Locke or Green 
is not to run the risk of maior excommunication. But to attack 
current orthodoxies is a more sezious matter, and Mr. Cross- 
man shows his courage in his assault both on the literal 
inspirationist school of Marxians and the more liberal school 
which treats the sacred texts as Green and Jowett did the 
Articles. Neither the rabbinical students nor the modernisers 
seem to him to have got the root of the matter in them, to 
have grasped that the very real adequacy of Marxism for his 
own age makes it highly unlikely that it is more than a very 
reach-me-down doctrine for today and parties which go out 
to fight in reach-me-downs are likely to come home stripped 
by rivals whose clothes fit them better, if only because they 
wear far fewer of them. This is not the place to discuss this 
highly controversial criticism. The pedantic may object that 
in details Mr. Crossman can be tripped up. (The common 
reader, for instance, might be pardoned for thinking that the 
Communist Manifesto was published as a result of the revolu- 
tionary wave of 1848.) The more philosophically-minded will 
object to the importance given by Mr. Crossman to the course 
of individuals, for if they can exercise such influence on the 
course of history how can we predict its course without the 
aid of a prophetic psychology which we still lack? But, no 
doubt, Mr. Crossman will reply that we are not to prophesy 
unless we know, and as we don’t know we had better leave 
the future to itself—or try, realistically, to affect its course. 

Mr. Crossman’s sympathies lie to the Left, but as he con- 
templates the modern scene he seems to share Proudhon’s 
sentiments, to dislike the persecutors rather less than he does 
the persecuted, not from any callousness but from irritation at 
seeing so many people who don’t know what hit them! Mr. 
Crossman’s short way with dissenters may annoy some, but, 
like Gibbon, he has gained a great deal from his practical 
experience of what most dons only know on paper. 

D. W. BroGan. 


NEW DETECTIVE FICTION 


Cast Iron Alibi. 
Suspects—Nine. 


(Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d.) 
(Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

(Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d.) 
(Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
(Gollancz. 


By Don Betteridge. 
By E. R. Punshon. 
Death Has a Past. By Anita Boutell. 
Death of His Uncle. By C. H. B. Kitchin. 
The Devil in Greenlands. By John Newton Chance. 
7s. 6d.) 
Murder is Easy. By Agatha Christie. (Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 
Death in the House. By Anthony Berkeley. (Hodder and 


Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 
And Death Came Too. By Richard Hull. (Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 


The Man Who Didn’t Answer. By Inez Oellrichs. (Peter 
Davies. 7s. 6d.) 
So Many Doors. By Anne Hocking. (Geoffrey Bles. 7s.,6d.) 


On this occasion the traditionalists, represented by Messrs. 
Punshon and. Betteridge, have a little in hand against the 
experimentalists. Cast Iron, Alibi, for instance, is an out- 
standing example of the straight detective novel, without frills 
or fancy work. The murder is that of an actor-manager: the 
theatrical background, neatty filled in, is not allowed to distract 
our eye from the outlines of a shapely plot: there are a coupte 
of sound, unobtrusive detectives and a pestilently officious 
coroner. What a pity that Mi. Betteridge should have to rely 
upon our old buzbear, the revolver fitted with a silencer! 
And. when the rest of his police work is so good, it is sur- 
prising to find one of his policemen trotting out the incorrect 
formula: “I warn you that anything you say may be used in 
evidence against you.” Whereas Mr. Betteridge only gives us 
three possible suspects, Mr. Punsyon offers nine. It is, 
indeed, a little difficult to keep one’s eye on them all, though 
their characters are well differentiated ; the action, too, meets 
with a severe check about two-thirds way through the book. 
Apart from these points, this study of crime and contumacy 
in high society is excellent, testing alike our own acumen and 


+ as they come. 


———— 


Sergeant Bobby Owen’s gifts of observation and sturdy inde. 
pendence. We would not for worlds have missed Lady Atice, 
either—that high-handed explorer who makes herself equally 
at home in a hat-shop and with a horse-whip. 


For Miss Boutell, the oblique approach, the discreet whisper 
of malice, the revoiver concealed in the opulent bouquet. Nor 
does her revolver need any patent silencer: it is fired off-stage, 
a mere phantom of sound, and we do not much care (nor, 
indeed, is it ‘too easy to perceive) who puiled the trigger. All 
the violence in this novel is, as someone said about E. M, 
Forster’s, “tea-tabled.” It is admirably done, no question 
of it. The house-party. of women—relations reunited to 
celebrate the birthday of a dead woman. Claudia, who holds 
all the reins and purse-strings in her jealous hands: the out- 
rageous Rita: Frankie, so clever at business, such a fool at 
love—in one way or another, all the characters sorely need 
the money which Claudia could well afford and is in justice 
bound to give them. Mr. Kitchin, in his equally delicate 
manner, proposes another variation on the theme of great 
expectations and impatient heirs. His hero, Malcolm Warren, 
whom we met in the classic Death of My Aunt, is a kind 
of Everyman of crime detection: he has the same distaste as 
any of us would have for being drawn into the orbit of 
criminals ; he investigates with the same initial timidity ; he 
is snubbed and led by the nose at first, but this treatment only 
calls out all his polite pertinacity. In fact, he is such an 
appealing, real character that for the sake of his company we 
wou'd follow him through cases very much less interesting 
than Death of His Uncle. 


The Devil in Greenlands wi!l appear to the more straitlaced 
detective fan something of an unseemly frolic. I myself, I 
must admit, took it and liked it. Greenlands is a village in 
Somerset, where, a'most simultaneous!y, the publican’s erring 
daughter gives birth to sextuplets and a dastardly murder takes 
place. This double event puts the village, as they say, on the 
map. The Colonel, the Hygienic Couple, the taciturn Major, 
the commuting Business-Man, the anguished Vicar—to say 
nothing of Farmer White, Dopey Davis, and a host of village 
worthies—all play their part. It would have been a better 
novel if Mr. Chance had shut his eyes consistently to the more 
serious aspect of his theme. In Murder is Easy Mrs. Christie 
is not seen at her best. For one thing, Poirot is not playing: 
and his understudy, a retired Indian policeman, though com- 
petent and likeable, cannot hold a candle to the Belgian star. 
Perhaps not so competent: at any rate, I had no difficulty in 
spotting the murderer, though in Mrs. Christie’s previous 
books I have seldom been within a mile of him. Still, the 
book opens very nicely, and the love-story is agreeably 
developed. Mr. Berkeley has also temporarily lost his length. 
Death in the House is badly overpitched, offering us a murder- 
method so fanciful that any schoolboy could crack it for six. 
This is a pity, because the set-up in general is excellent: the 
Government is introducing an India Bill; a Hidden Hand 
writes to tell them they had better lay off ; they accept the 
challenge, but, in spite of elaborate police precautions, two 
successive Government spokesmen drop dead just as. er reach 
the relevant clauses in their speech. pe 


Mr. Hull is another good writer out. of form. “Like 
Mrs. Christie and Mr. Berkeley, he too fails away after a 
brilliant start. His opening chapter is as mad and satisfactory 
Guests invited to the house of a retired: school- 
master after a dance find their host disappeared, two total 
strangers in possession, and a village constable who knocks 
back a glass of their hosts’ champagne in their presence with- 
out so much as a by your leave. All these phenomena are 
neatly expiained in the sequel: but I could not be much 
enthralled by the investigation, and few of the characters came 
properly alive. I do not know whether The Man Who Didn’t 
Answer is Miss Oellrichs’ first essay in detection. It is, any- 
way, a promising one, and contains an original detective—a 
milkman who has seen something on his rounds which con- 
vinces him that young Peter Johnson is not guilty of the 
murder of which he has been convicted. Matt Winters—he 
has something of Asey Mayo about him—sets out to prove his 
friend’s innocence, in the face of sceptical police and obstruc- 
tive small-town bigwigs. So Many Doors presents us with 
a murder worked out on the exact lines sketched for a fictional 
crime by a woman detective-novelist. The setting is Cyprus 
and the criminal is easily guessable. NICHOLAS BLAKE. 
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“ROYAL MAIL | SPEND YOUR HOLIDAY 


\ / 
\ \ 
Jar IN 
| oh eS PE ae 


4 spa BONNIE SCOTLAND 


BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO _. . See Edinburgh—the famed ‘ Auld Reekie’ of song 


and story—visit the Castle, Holyroodhouse, see Princes 


S O U T H A M E R I _ A Street, the Old Town with its closes, etc.—then if time 


permits you can spend a day in the historic Borders-~— 
BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA visiting Abbotsford, Melrose, etc. Another day touring 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London the Trossachs. The ’bus services are frequent and the 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. Snes senterate. 















































AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL 8T., 8.C.3 FIRST CABIN - - single 40/-; return 67/6 

SQUTHAMPTON - LIVERPOOL + BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER - CARDIFF - GLASGOW 

— " SECOND CABIN - - single 25/-; return 42/6 
= We have arranged one or two combined cruises such as, 





our ship to Edinburgh, then to Orkney and Shetland, or 
passengers may return to London direct from Glasgow or 


Dundee—this allowing many interesting itineraries. 
THE LONDON AND EDINBURGH SHIPPING 
COMPANY ’S ships are known for their comfort-equip- 


ment—splendid accommodation, first-class cuisine, fast, 


AND CO. LTD. modern ships built for passenger service. 


(Incorporated in Japan) 
Full particulars will be found in our 


20, Davies Street, London, W.1 Illustrated Booklet WD, giving fares, 


tours, etc. Send for a copy to-day. 


® LONDON « EDINBURGH 
SHIPPING CO. LTD. 


WORKS of ART | | serie see, secon set, 


























~ BOOKS FOR THE TIMES 

























omen 477 OXFORD ST. W.1 Unceasingly for the past 115 years 

ee Life-boatmen have been saving an 
average of over a life each day. No 
call of distress goes unheeded. Give to 
these brave men to whatever extent 
you can afford, just as if it were your 
own life they had saved at sea. Give 
generously in pounds, shillings or 
pence. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gdns., London, S.W.1 


Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTH WAITE, O.B.E., 











| The first complete display of the publications of THE 
| ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS can 
I} now be seen at Bumpus. The Institute is recognised as j > You 
| the most authoritative non-official source of information 
| in GREAT BRITAIN. List on application. were rescued 
| 
| J. & E.-BUMPUS LTD. | from the sea— 
| 














This Society is fully conscious 


A.l CITIZENS of its tremendous responsi- 


bility towards the children in 
its care. It provides them 
with an upbringing which combines simple Christian 
teaching, sound education and the inculcation of the 
principles of service. 14/- weekly provides for one 
child. Please send a donation to: 


™ CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


(Director: Herbert H. Glanfield) Incorporated by Royal Charter 
Patron H.M.the King. Est.1856. 17 Leigham Ct. Rd., Streatham, S.W.16 
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Gleneagles Hotel 


l PERTHSHIRE SCOTLAND 
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hotel, Arthur Towle, Controller 
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MOTORING 


Touring in the Tension 

An odd ‘sidelight on the tension in Europe is the fact 
that the motorist who normally takes bis car across the 
Channel at this time of year; is’ making his usual prepara- 
tions. I hear-from the R.A.C foreign touring office that 
whereas there was a heavy falling-off in the cross-channel 
bookings in April and May, today the total figures are 
nearly normal. The great majority are going to France and 
Switzerland, two countries which are regaining a lot of lost 
ground in their tourist traffic through the crisis. Very 
few have booked to Germany, which is hardly surprising. 
I have two authoritative reports from experienced travellers 
‘who have just returned from Prussia and Bavaria and both 
stress the exceptionally friendly reception they have had 
from Germans of all classes including or even specially 
customs and other uniformed officials. 


The Friendly People 

That’ is no matter for astonishment. The friendliness is 
probably perfectly sincere (individually, of course, the 
German is normally a very friendly person), but it might 
equally be that boring phenomenon which is so badly staged 
by all its exponents, propaganda. I hear the same thing 
from Italy, where the arrivals have been many fewer than 
in previous years, but there, of course, there is no likelihood 
of propaganda against the democratic visitor. There is and 
always has been genuine sympathy and liking between the 
Italian people and ourselves and the Italian is the least 
regimented national in existence. 


Spain. Open Again 

France is naturally getting the cream of it all, with the 
usual “record” bookings. I hear, officially, by the way 
that the fear expressed here lest, in the event of war, petrol 
would be unobtainable by tourists or their cars requisi- 
tioned, is groundless. Particularly interesting news is that 
arrangements have been concluded by the Spanish Govern- 
ment to open the country to foreign motorists and their 
cars again. That is good hearing, for Spain, when her 
roads are in repair, is a superb country for the adventurous 
motorist. Finally, the R.A.C. report, more bookings than 
ever before have been made for the Scandinavian countries. 
There is an adventure I must try one day. 


Brive la Gaillarde 

Is it Brive itself or the incredibly tortuous and lovely road 
by which it is approached that makes its irresistible attrac- 
tion? Its nickname is plainly unique. There cannot be 
another town in the world deliberately called the Jovial, 
the Jaunty, the Merry—any of the elusive translations of 
that rich French word, with all its suggestions of the Middle 
Ages. Is it the chief eating-house of the town which faces 
you as you enter, the Cookshop (the dictionary’s clumsy 
word) of the Black Truffle? It is a glorious name to give 
a town, and even if rdtisserie suggests a row of spits more 
than a bakery, an open fire with great joints twisting slowly 
before it, truffles simmering in iron pots, rather than closed 
ovens, stews and boiled fish, a superb signboard to hang 
over an inn. You cannot fail to remark the Rotisserie Truffe 
Noire. And it is an unforgettable road that takes you there 
and, having left you time to appreciate the precise signi- 
ficance of rdtisserie, takes you away again. 


In the Truffle Country 


It is, of course, the road. It is pleasant to come across a 
_ town with so gay a name, and it is only right that one of its 
inhabitants should have cavght the spirit of the thing and 
called his chophouse the roastery of the black truffle, the 
fame of the whole province, that simple fruit of the earth 
which is now so expensive that most people only know it in 
potted crumbs. These things sometimes happen to you in 


France—but all the same it is that road that makes the place, 
It winds and turns in the most serpentine mafiner’ most of 
the way from Angouléme to Périgueux and from Périguégy 
to Brive: and worse still if you come up from the south, 
from Cahors and Rocamadour and ‘Souillac. . You | drive 
through an endless forest of oak and beech, over and round 
little hills, always twisting, always slowing down, always 
cautiously putting on a furtive spurt. There is not a dull 
yard in it. pera 

It is a drive unlike any other I know in France, though 
it runs through Périgord itself,.than which no part could 
be more purely French. It is little known to the tourigt.at 
large because it is mercifully off the roads to Biarritz and 
the Riviera. You have it to yourself as you might have 
before the War. That is its superlative charm, that and the 
friendly-smelling woods and, of course, Brive la Gaillarde 
which awaits you in the heart of it all, complete with roastery 
and, past doubt, joviality such as you must go to France to 
find. 


The Austin Eight 

The new 8-h.p. Austin is the model which has taken the 
place of what must certainly have been one of the world’s 
most famous cars, the first and, at any rate until very recent 
times, the most immediately successful baby car ever made. 
It was inevitable that its day should pass. Today the Baby 
Austin world wants more power and more room, and 
althougii there is a certain amount of learned, or perhaps 
inspired, talk about Fives and Sixes being built to save a 
couple of pounds off the new tax, I shall be very much sur- 
prised if such a car is built on a serious scale. Eight is the 
normal minimum horsepower for these days, and a healthy 
eight at that, capable of carting three or four people about 
in all circumstances at a fair average speed and a maximum 
of well over 50 miles an hour. 


A Modern Open Four-Seater 

The new Austin 8 does that and, I thought when I took it 
over my trial route, remarkably well. At my own request 
they sent me the open tourer, because I wanted to see ‘what 
the .coachbuilders’ ideas are in 1939 of what such a body 
should be. It is a neat affair, with good accommodation for 
two large persons in front and the usual lesser ones behind. 
I understand that the saloon is roomier. The hood and side- 
screens are neatly designed, there is a raffish-looking ton- 
neau-cover, fair luggage accommodation, a flat-fo!ding screen 
and two wide doors. It is decidedly attractive in appearance 
and really comfortable to sit in. 


Another ‘ Seven”? 

The engine is a side-valve of 900 c.c. taxed at £6. It 
runs surprisingly smoothly and flexibly and with little 
noise. The 4-speed gear-box runs quietly, the clutch has an 
excellent take-up, and the Girling brakes are very efficient. I 
liked the springing and the steering (especially the latter), 
the combination of which gives the 15. cwt. car good road- 
holding and easy riding. It will reach and hold over 55 miles 
an hour very comfortably on top and 36 on third, while 
second gave it a very creditable speed up a 1-in-7 hill. The 


general finish is plain rather than fine, but at £135 for the 


4-seater, £132 10s. for the 2-seater, £128 for the fixed head 
saloon, and £139 for the sliding roof model, I think it as at 
least as good as you can expect. If-I were so rash as to 
prophesy anything about motor-cars I would forecast another 
“Seven” career for it. Jor-n PRIOLEAU. 


[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope.. The highest 
price payable must be given, as well as the type of body 
required. No advice can be given on the purchase, sale or 
exchange of used cars.} 
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ae PASSAGE 
«eel RATES : 
jets. | PORT SAID £24 
ticket BOMBAY £40 
changeable, KARACHI 
with other co LOMBO £41 
ines. { CALCUTTA £45 
TRAVEL in comfort on steamers 


specially designed and 
equipped to meet Eastern conditions. You 
can have all the amenities of luxurious travel 
with extremely moderate rates by booking 
your passage by— 


ELLE RMAN'’S 


CITY <¢ HALL LINES 


04-6, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
Tel.: Avenue 2424. 


Tower Building, Liverpool. Tel.: Cent. 8444, 
15 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. Tel.: Cent, 9971. 


Buoasest 


Fount of HEALTH! 


In lovely surroundings .... Gay 
as only a European Capital can 
be.... Budapest calls irresistibly! 
OVER 80 SPRINGS, 9 THERMAL BATHS, 
| SULPHATE OF MAGNESIA BATH, 
OVER 200 APERIENT WATER SPRINGS. 


Three weeks' treatment in Buda- 
pest, including accommodation at 
Spa Hotel, sightseeing, tips, taxes 
and 2nd class return tickets from 
London, casts only 


£28 15 0 


Full information from 


THOS. COOK & SON LTD.. 
BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.1, and branches, 


DEAN & DAWSON, LTD.. 
81, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1, and branches, 


and all other travel agents. 











Travel Notes 
CRUISE-TOURS 
THE Cruise-Tour is a popular develop- 


‘| ment of recent years by which shipping 


companies collaborate with railways and 
holiaay centres for the benefit of visitors. 
You may have, for instance, a delightful 
cruise to South Africa, U.S.A., Canada, 
India, Ceylon, Norway, Sweden, Fin- 
land, and many other countries, to find, 
on arrival, that all arrangements have 
been made for you to tour the country 
of your choice, the whole holiday being 
planned at an all-in price. Tourist 
Agencies, such as Messrs. Thos. Cook 
and Sons, or Messrs. Dean and Dawson 
will, if necessary, plan a Cruise-Tour to 
meet your own requirements.  Alter- 
natively, you can visit Scotland, travel- 
ling one way by rail and the other by 
sea, or by sea in both directions. The 
Governments of many countries, such 
as Canada, U.S.A., South Africa, India, 
France and Belgium have arrangements 
for the convenience of visitors which 
often include greatly reduced fares and 
special privileges. Such shipping com- 
panies as the Union Castle Line, Eller- 
man Line, Cunard-White Star, Royal 
Mail Line, Blue Star Line, Canadian 
Pacific, Orient Line, to mention but 
few, wil] be glad to help you if your pro- 
posed holiday comes within the scope of 
their services. Cruise-Tours may be of 
almost any duration. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway, for instance, offer escorted 
tours to Canada and the U.S.A. of from 
3 to 7 weeks, all-in fares being from 
£49 10s. od. The Ellerman Line suggests 
holidays of 16 days, six days being allowed 
for shore excursions at Madeira, the first- 
class return fare being £18: or one can 
continue the voyage to Cape Town, 
where you have five days ashore. 
The Cunard-White Star Line have a 
series of holiday tours of Canada and 
U.S.A. from § to 19 days, the rates 
being from £15 15s. od. (double room) 
to £58 12s. od., single rooms at hotels 
costing slightly more. It should te 
remembered all sailings by this line to 
Canada and U.S.A. between September 
25th and October 29th are now avail- 
able for excursion rate bookings. 
Another delightful holiday is the cruise 
up the Amazon, organised by the Booth 
Line. This cruise, inclusive of all 
shore excursions, costs from £60, and 
there are sailings on July 11th, August 
Ist, September 9th, &c. The Orient 
Line have a series of cruises to the 
Northern Capitals; Messrs Elder and 
Fyffes have Cruise-Tours to Jamaica; 
the Aberdeen Steam Navigation Co., 
Clyde Shipping Co., and Dundee, Perth 
and London Shipping Co. all have cruises 
to Scotland; the Finnish Travel Bureau 
have an extended tour of Finland with a 
duration ‘of 21 days for £38 17s. od., 
another of 16 days for £27 Ios. od.; the 
Swedish Travel Bureau offer suggestions 
for a delightful Cruise-Tour through the 
Gota Canal. The possibilities are almost 
endless: the only difficulty is to choose 
which of these tempting holidays one 
would most enjoy, and that is a difficult 





choice indeed. 




















London Office: 
Dorland House, te Regent St., S.W.1. 
"Phone: Whitehall 6988-9. 4 





Sune year / 


YOU CAN manage it. With 
the return of confidence, more 
people than ever are visiting 
Switzerland. and accommoda- 
tion is being rapidly booked 
up. The ANGLO - SWISS 
TRAVELLERS’ CLUB 
specialises in Swiss Holidays. 
It offers quick ble 


travel, a wide choice of 
specially selected places and 
hotels, and EXCEPTIONAL 


excursion facilities at a reason- 
able and inclusive charge. 
; Every detail of your ideally 
perfect holiday is planned by 
% experts to suit your own 
\ needs and preferences. 

Send now for the Club’s 


descriptive Handbook No. 








THE ANGLO-SWISS TRAVELLERS’ CLUB Ltd. 


Piccadilly House, Piccadilly, Manchester 1. 
"Phone: BLAckfriars ; 
andbook No. BB28. 


Please send me free 


M 


























CRUISES 
AND 
TOURS 


The Travel Manager is at all 
times willing to obtain special 
information required by readers 
in the matter of Cruises, Tours, 
or Independent’ Travel. 
Enquiries should be addressed 
to The Travel Manager, “ The 
Spectator,” 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


























WORLD TRAVEL SERVICE 
For 1939 Cooks are offering the 


finest range of holidays’ ever 
planned. At Home and Abroad, 
ashore and afloat, coast and 


countryside —the entire field is 
covered at prices which, for sheer 
value, cannot possibly be matched. 
Just indicate on this form the holi- 
day you are interested in, and we 
will send you the appropriate infor- 
mation and literature. 





OOKS 


FOR THE BEST OF HOLIDAYS 













USE THIS INQUIRY FORM 


Thos. Cook & Son, Ltd., Berkeley Street, London, W.1. 





I am proposing to make a trip to 


on or about 
and shall be glad to have details as to routes, fares, hotels, etc. 








Period of stay. 


Name 





Number in party... 









Address 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Tuts week’s behaviour of the stock markets has been little 
short of remarkable. With a crisis in full swing in China 
prices have not merely held their ground but rallied sharply 
over a broad front. As usual, gilt-edged have been well in 
the lead and home rails and first-line industrial ordinaries 
have not been far behind. What is the explanation? Partly, 
of course, it is technical. When there is no “ bull” account 
to be liquidated the “ bears,” who are fairly numerous now- 
adays in relation to the meagre total turnover, have to look 
to genuine selling by investors to bring any substantial fall 
in prices, and the investor is not obliging. At no stage of 
the Tientsin trouble so far has there been any really heavy 
selling and most of the liquidation which has been seen 
appeared to be traceable to Continental sources. So one 
can truthfully speak of the rock-like qualities of the British 
investor. 


Here, of course, one has the measure of the steady im- 
provement in recent months in investment morale. It is 
based partly on our solid rearmament progress and partly 
on the alignment of Peace Front forces, both of which fortify 
hopes of an ultimate solution of political problems by 
negotiation, and in any event help the investing public to 
resign themselves, either hopefully or despondently, to 
seeing things through in the stock markets. What I should 
like to see next—and I fancy things are already beginning 
to move in this direction—is the emergence of a more 
positive attitude among investors, which will justify them 
not merely in holding on to what they already have but in 
utilising surplus funds. The gradual reawakening of the 
new issue market and the success achieved by several recent 
offers suggests that this will to get on with the job is 
developing. I see no reason why it should not develop 
much more in the coming months. 








Little Jack Horner 
Rounded a corner 
Going extremcly well 


His engine was happy 


Responsive and snappy 
Protected by Castrol XL 





c.C. WAKEFIELD & CO LTD. 30 & 32 CHEAPSIDE LONDON, E.C,2 





ENTER A.P.D. 


My first reaction to the new Armaments Profits Dy 
proposals is that the Treasury has made the best of ap 
inherently difficult job. If one accepts that it is political} 
and morally necessary that armaments profits should be 
specifically taxed, then I imagine one will agree that the 
general framework of this plan is reasonable. The drafters 
have contrived to avoid the more glaring blunders of the 
original N.D.C., and although there will inevitably be in. 
justices, there should be a modest contribution to the 
Exchequer from a source which most people feel is fair 
game for the tax-collector. Having said that, I must record 
my view that the actual administration of this tax is going 
to be difficult, so difficult, in fact, that apart from political 
considerations, I doubt whether A.P.D. would be really 
worth the candle. 

Not only will it be necessary to calculate armnament and 
civil turnover for each undertaking, but there will be all the 
troubles inherent in assessing costs of mew assets and 
“capital” employed, in defining the position of holding 
companies, and so forth. In short, the Government has 
provided yet another harvest for the accountancy profession, 
which is already overworked in directions in which it is less 
usefully employed than it should be. As for the implications 
for armament shareholders, it is obviously impossible to 
estimate the incidence of A.P.D. on individual companies 
since one does not know how much armament work they 
are doing. My own feeling is that this extra burden will 
not be very heavy in relation to the companies’ total profits, 
although it will obviously affect highly-geared equities more 
than !ow-geared. The market has registered its first 
thoughts on A.P.D. by lowering prices of shares such as 
Fairey Aviation, John Brown and Handley Page by anything 
from 6d. to 1s. 6d. After the steep falls in this type of 
share in recent months this seems to me an adequate pre- 
caution. 

* * * * 
AMALGAMATED PRESS PROSPECTS 


These are difficult times for companies in the news- 
print producing and periodical publishing business, and 
Lord Camrose, with characteristic frankness, made no 
attempt to gloss matters over at the Amalgamated Press 
meeting. On the publishing side, the group has held its 
own, for despite political crises, many of the publications 
have achieved fresh records in circulation and, on the 
whole, advertising revenue has been well maintained. The 
fly in the ointment has. been the Imperial Paper Mills sub- 
sidiary which, like other paper-making concerns, has been 
caught between increased costs and low selling prices. One 
cannot be sure how much of the fall in profits should be 
attributed to the results of this subsidiary but I imagine 
that here is the real key to the position. 

In view of the uncertain outlook one cannot be surprised 
at the board’s decision to abandon, for the time being, the 
practice of declaring interim ordinary dividends, but share- 
holders will be reassured by Lord Camrose’s references to 
the recent improvement in Imperial Paper’s position. He 
stated that since the beginning of the present financial year 
the mills had been in full production and that the price 
of pulps had now reached a more normal basis. He there- 
fore felt justified in hoping that for the first time for three 
years the company’s large investment in this subsidiary 
might yield something approaching a reasonable return. 
A very necessary reduction in production costs was in 
prospect as a result of the plant-modernisation programme 
which was proceeding according to schedule. 

* * * * 


** SHELL ’? GROUP PROGRESS 
Two major points for shareholders emerge from Lord 
Bearsted’s review at the Shell Transport and Trading meet- 
ing. One is that, whatever the outlook may be, this com- 
pany’s immense financial resources will enable it to see 
things through without strain. The other is that, in Lord 
Bearsted’s view, the 1939 prospect for the oil industry as a 
whole is not particularly encouraging. So far as the 
(Continued on page 1108) 
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COMPANY MEETING » 


WILLOUGHBY’S CONSOLIDATED 


COL. H. T. FENWICK’S SPEECH 


The ordinary general meeting of Willoughby’s Consolidated 
Company, Limited, was held on June 19th at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

Col. H. T. Fenwick, C.M.G., M.V.O., D.S.O. (the chairman), 
said: Ladies and gentlemen, I presume that as usual you will 
take the report and accounts as read. (Agreed.) 

Today we are holding our forty-fifth general meeting, the com- 
pany having been registered in December, 1894, when the under- 
takings of Willoughby’s Mashonaland Expedition Syndicate and 
the Mashonaland Development Company (Willoughby’s)—regis- 
tered in 1892 and 1893—were both taken over. 

Owing to the return of 2s. per share which was made to share- 
holders on August 19th, 1937, the issued capital was reduced to 
£560,251 4s. divided into 1,400,628 shares of 8s. each, whereas 
before it consisted of the same number of shares of Ios. each. 
The unissued capital is £189,748 16s. in 474,372 shares of 8s. each. 





THE PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT 

If you will turn to the profit and loss account you will observe 
that expenses in London are shown at £5,145 9s. 4d. ‘This is an 
increase of £76 over the previous year, while in Bulawayo the 
expenses at £4,549 19s. 9d. are less by £226. On the same side 
of the profit and loss account you will notice that we have written 
off £370 for mining claims abandoned and £25,000 off share- 
holdings, which I will refer to at greater length later in my remarks. 
This leaves a net profit for the year 1938 of £23,223 12s. I1d. 
From this the board have placed £5,000 to reserve account, bring- 
ing it up to £55,000, and recommend the payment of a dividend 
of 3d. per share, equivalent to 34 per cent., and carry forward a 
credit balance of £7,201 9s. 8d., which is £716 more than was 
brought forward from the year 1937. 

Next taking the credit side of the profit and loss account, it 
will be seen that the profits secured in Rhodesia for the year under 
review, namely the profit on land and stands sales, balance of 
land, farm and ranching revenue, rents from town buildings and 
stands, less expenses and depreciation, amounted to £20,013 which 
is some £900 less than the previous year. 

Revenue from mining claims, less expenditure, is shown at 
£2,572, an increase of £686 over the previous year. Dividends 
and interest amounted to £21,237, or £4,700 less than the previous 
year, which can be easily accounted for by the fact that we had 
paid back to the desdnaiters £140,000 in reduction of capital and 
had that amount less for investment purposes. 


SHRINKAGE IN INVESTMENT VALUES 


I will now ask you to turn to the balence sheet where you will 
find first of all the. capital as already referred to. On the assets 
side the most important item is property and outlay, which is 
£304,843 compared with £305,605 in the previous year I now 
come to the question of stocks and shares owned by the com- 
pany to which your directors have given considerable thought. At 
the end of the year under review there w*s but a small shrinkage 
in value, namely £1,955, but very early in 1939 there took place, 
as you all know, crisis after crisis, and the shrinkage gradually 
increased. 

Your board then decided to do what was obviously the right 
thing to do and decided to write off the large sum of £25,000, 
which brought down the book value of our shareholdings to a 
reasonably accurate valuation. That this action was justified you 
will realise when I tell you that on June 12th, the market value 
of our shareholdings was £278,029, compared with their value in 
our books of £274,857. In nearly every balance sheet published 
you will see the same result. It is in my humble judgment one 
of the most important and solemn duties which a board of directors 
has to perform, namely, by all means in their power to keep the 
capital of their shareholders intact, even by the stringent and 
disagreeable method of lowering the dividend. As you all know, 
even since the issue of this report there has taken place another 
crisis, in the Far East. This position as regards the general 
shrinkage of values your directors have squarely faced and we 
can only hope that the months ahead of us will cause us less 
anxiety and trouble than the last nine months. 


SOUTHERN ‘ RHODESIA 

Now as to the general position of affairs in Southern Rhodesia, 
which next year celebrates her fiftieth year as a separate entity. 
During the nearly fifty years that have elapsed since the British 
flag was first hauled up at Salisbury much has taken place. At 
the moment the Colony, the youngest of British Colonies, is fairly 
prosperous. One of the best rainy seasons on record has taken 
place and that invariably makes for prosperity. Both exports 
and imports are on the up-grade, and I feel convinced that an 
improvement in the world’s political situation is the only thing 
required to improve the material prosperity and happiness of all. 

I now beg to move: “That the report of the directors, together 
with the annexed statement of the company’s accounts to 
December 31st, 1938, be received and adopted and that the pay- 
ment of the dividend of 3d. per share (3§ per cent.) now recom- 
mended be confirmed.” 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Queenborough, G.B.E., seconded the motion 
and, after the chairman had replied to a shareholder’s observations, 
it was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman announced that the dividend warrants would be 
posted to shareholders on June 23rd. 


COMPANY MEETING 


“SHELL” 





TRANSPORT AND 

TRADING 
INADEQUATE ROADS 

VISCOUNT BEARSTED’S VIEWS 


THE annual general meeting of The “Shell” Transport and 
Trading Co., Ltd., was held on June 2oth in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Bearsted, M.C., the chairman, said that 
the balance of profit and loss account after providing for the 
dividenc on the Ist and 2nd preference stocks, was £5,995,794 
as against £5,954,330 Two interim dividends amounting to 3s. 6d. 
per £1 unit tax free had already been declared, and the board now 
recommended a final dividend of 6d. per unit tax free. 

He made no apology for re‘erring once again to the road 
problem. Year after year the roads of this country were not only 
falling further behind the best modern standards, but were also 
becoming increasingly and more dangerously inadequate for the 
traffic they were called upon to carry. Whereas at one time 
Great Britain was recognised as a leader in road improvement, 
today they had fallen sadly behind and had nothing to match 
recent developments in many other countries. Nobody who had 
visited foreign countries could have failed to have been impressed 
with what they were doing in the way of road construction, or to 
realise what improvements in our system of*road communications 
were urgently necessary. 

They heard freauently reference to the need for a “ Square 
Deal” for one form of transport. This year motor users would 
pay more than £100,000,000 in taxation, or over IO per cent. of 
the total national revenue, but the “bargain” which they got 
went from bad to worse. Inadequate road development was a 
false economy. Not only was the state of the country’s roads 
fast becoming the limiting factor in the progress of one of its 
healthiest industries, but their present inadequacy would prove 
a severe handicap in a time of emergency. 

With reference to the growing popularity of the company’s 
motor lubricating oils, he need only say on this occasion that 
they were now well on the way to establish their position through- 
cut the world as one of the most efficient and popular brands of 
motor lubricants on sale. 


PRODUCTION 

The Group’s total production had shown a falling off from last 
year, almost entirely due to Mexico. World production also 
showed a falling off, principally in the United States. The ascer- 
tained reserves in the U.S.A. were probably greater than ever, but 
restrictions on production had been widely put into force owing to 
decreasing consumption. 

As to Mexico, the company’s financial interest in the Mexican 
Eagle Oil Co. was comparatively small, but the Group had a serious 
responsibility in the management of the affairs of that undertaking. 
Although certain discussions had taken place between the Govern- 
ment of Mexico and a representative of the American, British and 
Dutch oil companies concerned, it was too early to say that a 
settlement was even in sight. 

The areas of substantial production in Venezuela had been 
mainly concentrated in the Maracaibo Basin in the western part of 
the country. Recently an increasing amount of exploratory and de- 
velopment work had been carried out, in the eastern and central 
districts. This was now beginning to bear fruit in the establish- 
ment of a number of new fields. In order to participate in this 
important development, they completed an arrangement last year 
under which they had acquired an interest in the concessions and 
assets of the Mene Grande Oil Company. The arrangement pro- 
vided that our group obtains one-fourth of the total production 
of the company, their current share amounting to some 2,500 tons 
daily. While production was at present obtained mainly from the 
Lake Maracaibo area and was of heavy quality, regular production 
and shipment of oil from an important new field of substantially 
lighter quality crude in Eastern Venezuela was expected to com- 
mence this autumn. 

In addition to this new interest, they were. continuing active 
exploratory work on the concessions of the Venezuelan Oil Develop- 
ment Company, Limited, which was owned jointly by their group, 
the Venezuelan Oil Concessions, Limited, and the Canadian Eagle 
Oil Company, Limited. A large programme of investigation by 
modern grafimetric and seismological methods was carried out by 
the V.O.D. 2n Eastern Venezuela and to the south of the Mara- 
caibo Basin. In the former region three exploration wells had 
been drilled, wherein some oil had been encountered of heavy 
uncommercial character. 

The group production in Venezuela last:year had abcut 11,310,000 
metric tons, compared with 10.280,000 metric tons in 1937. This 
increase was occasioned partly by normal expansion and partly 
by the production obtained from the Mene Grande Oil Company, 
to which he had referred. 

In order to ensure new sources of supply the board had ‘turned 
their attention to Colombia, where an active campaign of explora- 
tion had been carried out, resulting in a number of concessions 
being obtained, and there was reason to hope that Colombia might 
take a more important place among oil-producing countries during 
the years ahead. These were very troubling times for the orderly 
deve'opment of purely business interests. such,as theirs on purely 
business lines and all would hope they might soon be able to return 
to a normal mentality. 








The report was adopted. 
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(Continued from page 1106) 


“ Shell’s ” widespread interests are concerned, there has been 
no let-up in development and expansion. Big strides have 
been made in Venezuela, the discovery of the Rhas Garib 
field has improved the outlook for Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields 
in which “Shell” is largely interested, and an expansion 
programme is now in hand in Colombia. These develop- 
ments should go some way towards offsetting the loss in 
production from the seizure of the Mexican fields by the 
Mexican Government. As to the chances of a satisfactory 
settlement of the dispute in that field, shareholders were told 
of the recent discussions, but it seems that no real basis of 
agreement is yet in sight. 

In analysing the outlook for 1939 Lord Bearsted empha- 
sised the key position of the United States. Although the 
statistical set-up at the end of 1938 was not unfavourable, 
he could not take a very optimistic view. Petrol stocks had 
recently increased, and although consumption was running 
about 5 per cent. above last year’s level, American business 
recovery had not quite got the basis on which safe estimates 
could be made. -Lord Bearsted did not venture a forecast 
of the earnings of the company itself, as I would not expect 
him to do in present conditions, but so far as one can judge 
it seems wisest to budget on rather, though not materially, 
lower earnings this year than last. I still feel, however, that 
“Shell” ordinary units are worth holding at their current 
price. 

* * * * 
GENERAL ELECTRIC PROFITS 


Like Associated Electrical Industries, the General Electric 
Company has achieved a new high record of trading profit 
in 1938, but returns a rather lower figure of net profit. For 
the year ended March 31st, 1939, trading profits of General 
Electric have risen from £1,772,181 to £1,776,099, a satis- 
factory outcome of what must have been a difficult year. 











** When should I decarbonize? .. .” 
**Is my oil pressure correct? .. .” 


**Does my engine air cleaner ever need 

attention? .. .” 

. . . these and a hundred other little 

problems are always cropping up in the 

mind of the conscientious car owner. 

How satisfying to feel that, at your elbow 

as it were, is the technical expert, ready 

to answer every query and to help you to 

overcome any motoring difficulty. 

Such expert knowledge is yours for the 

asking from P.T.A.B.—Price’s Technical 

Advisory Bureau. Whatever your motoring 

problem or difficulty—do not hesitate to put 

it before P.T.A.B. It will cost you nothing 

and you will have the benefit of experience 

that goes back to the earliest days of motoring. 
Writ bs PRICE’S TECHNICAL ADVISORY BUREAU, DEPT. (S) 

IRICE’S LUBRICANTS LTD., LONDON, S.W.II 











It seems that the inflow of orders, while somewhat below 
the peak level of the previous year, was substantial, and jn 
spite of political uncertainties and currency handicaps, the 
volume of oversea trade actually established a new record, 
There are black marks, however, for China, where condi- 
tions continued to be adverse, and New Zealand, where im- 
port restrictions are now seriously endangering the business 
built up there in recent years. It is also intimated that 
high production costs due to wage increases are making 
business more difficult in both home and oversea markets. 

In the accounts themselves, the reduction in net profit 
from £1,345,244 to £1,328,750 is shown to be due to a 
larger allowance for depreciation, at £380,492, against 
£368,642, and to-an increase of £8,000 in the contribution 
to pension fund. Once again the net figure amply covers 
the 20 per cent. ordinary distribution, even after £430,000, 
against £400,000, has been transferred to taxation reserve, 
and another £100,000 to general reserve. I like the balance- 
sheet of this front-rank British undertaking, with its surplus 
liquid assets of £3,600,000, general reserve of £4,600.000, 
which more than covers the whole of the ordinary capital, 
and goodwill and patents carried at {1. Following the 
accounts, the £1 ordinary units have improved to 75s. 6d., 
at which the yield is about £5 7s. per cent. The units are 
a fine long-term holding, but I consider them over-valued in 
relation to English Electric and Electric Construction, both 
of which offer much more generous returns. 

* * * * 


GENERAL MINING FINANCES 


Sir George Albu’s review at the meeting of the General 
Mining and Finance Corporation underlines the strength of 
the position this Kaffir finance house has been building up 
in recent years. Apart from the disclosed reserve of 
£1,000,000, which goes against a total issued capital of only 
£1,264,579, there is a large hidden reserve in the conserva- 
tive valuation of investments. These are carried at a book 
figure of £2,535,098, but Sir George emphasised that this 
was substantially below the current market value. On the 
earnings side the strength of the position is that this Cor- 
poration relies on dividends from its investments and not on 
capital ‘profits from transactions in the share market. So 
far as can be judged, the prospect for révenue is quite pro- 
mising, for while lower payments must be expected from 
Van Ryn Gold, one may expect West Rand Consolidated to 
maintain its current rate and East Rand Proprietary and 
Durban Deep to pay larger dividends in due course. 

As to the future of the gold mining industry Sir George 
is confidently optimistic. The sterling price of gold, firmly 
based on the American buying price of 35 dollars an ounce, 
should be well maintained, and production costs show no 
sign of any runaway rise. At the same time, he directed 
attention once again to the potential danger of a shortage of 
native labour. Fortunately, this danger is mitigated by the 
success which has attended the recruitment—on a limited 
scale—of natives from the northern territories and of the 


extended use of mechanical methods. 
* * * * 


Venturers’ Corner 


I see that one of the sufferers in the recent setback in 
markets has been Cable and Wireless ordinary stock, a 
recent favourite of these notes. A fortnight ago the price 
was up to £55; a little profit-taking has now brought it 
back to £51. 
speculative investor who does not mind waiting for results. 
We now have five months’ traffic indices of the operating 
company available and they hold out an encouraging pro- 
spect for the current year. After moderate declines in the 
first three months, when the 1939 figures were being com- 
pared with a pre-rate-reduction period of 1938, the April 
and May indices have both shown increases. An April 
index of 75.1 was 3.6 points up on April, 1938, and the 
May figure of 69.7 shows a rise of 4.4 points. Taking the 
five months together, the 1939 monthly average is 71.8, 
against a comparable figure last year of 71.3. 

In a year in which international trade has had no help 
from politics this seems to be to be good going. There is 
certainly every justification for thinking that the policy of 

(Continued on page 1110) 


Here, in my view, is an opportunity for the - 
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COMPANY MEETING 
OTTOMAN BANK 
DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 

SIR HERBERT LAWRENCE’S REVIEW 


Tue annual general meeting of the Ottoman Bank was held on 
June 2oth at Winchester House, London, E.C. . 

Gen. Hon. Sir Herbert A. Lawrence, G.C.B., who presided, said that 
there was no need to remind the shareholders of the serious events 
which had marked the year 1938. The spreading of the Chinese- 
Japanese War, the continuance of _the Civil War in Spain, the 
suppression of an independent Austria, followed almost immediately 
by the tension between the German Reich and Czecho-Slovakia— 
in short, the steady collapse of that order which was instituted in 
Europe by the Treaties of 1919 without any sign of a peaceful 
means whereby a new equilibrium could be reached—all this. was 
still in their minds. The continual threats of war paralysed all 
spirit of enterprise, and capital was everywhere disinclined to 
engage in long-term commitments. It turned, seeking an escape 
from recurring risks, from one currency to another—when it did 
not sterilise itself in gold. These sudden migrations of capital 
exercised a steady pressure on all currencies and in the end suc- 
ceeded in weakening the soundest of them. The threats of war 
were the sole cause also of the weakness and instability of the great 
stock markets. 

THE REGIME OF RESTRICTION 

The business of the bank and its subsidiary and allied institutions 
was faced with difficulties of a «pecial nature, working as they did 
in countries which were exporters of primary commodities, and 
therefore dependent upon world prices. Moreover, some of the 
countries in the Near East exported commodities for which suffi- 
cient markets could not be found, even at world prices, in countries 
with a free exchange. As a result they had been forced to look to 
Germany, and to a lesser degree to Italy, to find a remunerative 
outlet for their products, and had concluded with those totalitarian 
Powers a whole network of clearing agreements. Meanwhile, until 
a remedy was found these countries were more and more involved 
in the régime of restriction, control and autarky which the States 
in question had adopted as the means of mobilising permanently 
their resources of every kind. It was na more possible to withdraw 
funds from Turkey than from Greece, Iran, Yugoslavia or 
Rumania, or to make a transfer from one account to another with- 
out permission of the authorities. 

In spite of so unfavourable an atmosphere, the bank’s profits, 
reaping the benefits of reorganisation carried out by their various 
managements, showed a very perceptible advance on those of pre- 
ceding years. In reality the results had been very much better than 
those shown by the published accounts, and had allowed them, 
without touching the reserves, to cover the depreciation in exchange 
and in investments caused by the circumstances just mentioned. 
Unfortunately, it continued to be almost impossible to obtain the 
transfer of profits earned. But for this factor they would have been 
in a position to envisage a substantial increase of dividend instead 
of maintaining. it at the previous figure. 

‘ TURKEY AND EGYPT 

As to the position in Turkey, the arrangements in course of 
conclusion between Great Britain and Turkey and France and 
Turkey were a source of the keenest satisfaction, and it was to be 
hoped that the object they had in view, the mairitenance of 
European peace, would be attained, and thus help to bring nearer 
the time when a solution to the economic problems of the world 
could be sought in a calmer atmosphere. 

Agricultural production, especially that of cereals, reached record 
levels in 1938, thanks to irrigation works carried out by the 
Government. In the industrial sphere the plans already announced 
were in course of execution. Out of the British credit of 
£16,000,006, £10,000,000 was destined for productive equipment, 
and Turkey proposed to make use thereof to carry out a new plan, 
extending over four years, which included the reconstruction of 
ports and the purchase of ships. It was an evidence of the activity 
displayed by the general management for Turkey and by all the 
branches there, both in the way of increasing their resources and 
by obtaining better results through co-operation with the’ other 
national and foreign banks, that the results in local currency of 
the group rose this. year to a level which afforded the greatest 
satisfaction. . 

In Egypt the past year had been one of particular difficulty, 
owing not only to the world political situation, but to the influence 
of a number of local factors. The 1938-39 cotton season -had been 
a bad one for the cultivator, and it was estimated that the crop 
would only be some 8,000,000 kantars, compared with a record 
crop of 11,000,000 kantarg in the previous season. Although 1938 
had been an extremely difficult year from a banking point of view, 
their branches in Egypt had been able to improve their earning 
capacity, although compelled to adopt a policy of caution. From 
a profit-making point of view, their Palestine branches had suffered 
from the stagnation of business in general. In spite of the reduced 
trade of Iraq, the bank’s branches had had a very satisfactory year. 

With regard to the accounts, the strength of the cash position 
in each of the countries where they worked had been consistently 
maintained at the high level the general situation required. The 
accounts showed a net balance of £76,741, and the committee 
proposed to distribute the same dividend of 3s. per share as for 
the past few years. This dividend would be payable on June 26th 
in Istanbul, London and Paris, ‘free of all tax in Paris. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





COMPANY MEETING 


SIAMESE TIN SYNDICATE 
DIVIDEND OF 40 PER CENT. 


THE thirty-second ordinary general meeting of the Siamese Tin 
— Limited was held on June 21st, at Winchester House, 
c 





Mr. Kenneth O. Hunter (the chairman) said that, taking their 
operations as a whole, the mining revenue for the past year 
had amounted to £267,442 compared with £434,020. After 
charging the cost of mining operations and making provision for 
depreciation and amortisation, there remained a balance of 
£87,674 at the credit of mining revenue account compared with 
£226,669 in the previous year. In the general revenue account 
was charged the cost of transferred quotas, and after charging 
administration and other expenditure in the East they had a 
balance transferred to profit and loss account of £74,379. To 
that they added their investment income, less London office 
expenses, directors’ remuneration and provision for National 
Defence Contribution, the result being a net profit of £71,128 
transferred to the balance sheet. 

The amount brought forward from 1937 was £9,756, leaving 
a balance available to be dealt with of £80,884. Out of that 
an interim dividend had been paid towards the end of the year 
1938 and a further 15 per cent. in February last, together 
absorbing with Siamese dividend tax thereon £48,464, leaving for 
appropriation £32,420. Out of that the directors recommended 
the payment of a final dividend of 10 per cent., making 40 per 
cent. for the year. 

With regard to the working results for the present year, their 
output for the 5 months ended May 31st was 719 tons with 
an estimated profit of £48,855, the figures for the same period in 
1938 being 789 tons, with an estimated profit of £39,371. The 
most important prospecting done during the year was at Ngow 
in mangrove lard on the seaward side of the company’s wharf, 
to which he had referred 12 months ago. That area of 692 
acres had been bored and proved payable, thus adding 
approximately 21,800,000 cubic yards of an average depth of 19} 
feet and an average value of just under } lb. per cubic yard. 

As the result of his visit during the winter he could assure 
shareholders that their dredges, workshops and plant were being 
maintained at a high degree of efficiency. In that. connection he 
must mention that during the year 1938 steps had been taken 
with ‘a view to improving the plants at their mines and providing 
cheaper power for the dredges. Those steps had proved very 
successful and during the current year*they looked for a further 
reduction in their costs. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





GREAT UNIVERSAE STORES 


THE twenty-first ordinary general meeting of The Great Universal 
Stores, Limited, was held on Friday, June 16th, in London. 

Sir Archibald Mitchelson, Bt. (the chairman) presided, and, in 
moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said that at the 
meeting a year ago. he had ventured a somewhat optimistic fore- 
cast of the results for the year now under review. He thought 
all would agree .that that forecast had been amply justified. 
Further, whatever he might have said inethat connection last. year, 
he would say that after ‘the closest possible discussion with their 
managing director, they were equally confident in regard to the 
prospects for the current year, subject always to there being no 
major crisis or other developments to upset the normal course 
of the company’s affairs. Considerable extensions had taken place 
in the scope of the business during the past year, and the Board 
were satisfied with the results so far attained, but the full benefit 
of those extensions should be still more apparent in the: current 
and future years’ accounts. 

The trading profit for the year was £530,528, as compared with 
£408,714 in the previous year. The directors proposed to place 
to general reserve £97,361 and to pay a-final dividend of 30 per 
cent. on the Ordinary shares, making 50 per cent. for the year, 
less tax, leaving a balance to be carried forward of £18,983. 
During recent years the directors had been busily engaged in 
broadening the basis of the company by the acquisition of similar 
and well-established businesses which, after the most scrupulous 
examination, they were quite satisfied they could develop further 
to their advantage. Those additional interests, of course, had had 
the effect of greatly enlarging their buying power and increasing 
the outlets for the sale of their wide variety of merchandise to 
the community. * ‘That procedure had now been carried to the 
stage when it became the directors’»-policy to consolidate and 
develop the fundamental position thus attained and in the main 
to concentrate, for the time being, upon realising the maximum 
benefits to be derived from the expansion of interests, which 
shareholders would see they had already begun to do. : 

The profits of the year under review constituted a record in the 
history of the company, representing, after prior charges, a sub- 
stantial increase in the earnings on the Ordinary capital as com- 
pared with a year ago. ; : 5 

Mr. Isaac Wolfson (managing director), in seconding the motion, 
said, as to the current year’s prospects, and without being unduly 
optimistic, it was his firm belief that the company would continue 
to show satisfactory and increasing trading results, provided that 
no international complications recurred. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
BANGRIN TIN DREDGING CO. 


PAST YEAR’S OPERATIONS 





THE 19th ordinary. general meeting of the Bangrin Tin Dredging 
Company, Limited, was held on Wednesday, June 21st, at Win- 
chester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C 

Mr. Kenneth O. Hunter (the chairman) said that their total 
mining revenue amounted to £142,374 compared with £192,334 for 
the year 1937. The dredges had operated 79 per cent. of possible 
working time and had worked an area of 3,642,500 cubic yards, as 
compared with 4,002,500 cubic yards. The output was 1,121 tons, 
compared with 1,164 tons in 1937, costs being somewhat higher at 
3.36d. per cubic yard as compared with 3.01d. Proceeds for. 1938 
averaged £127 os. 2d. per ton against £165 4s. 9d. in 1937, and that 
fall in the market value of output was reflected in the reduced 
mining profit of £59,516, compared with £89,948 in the year 1937. 
The provision made in mine working account in respect of depre- 
ciation was £10,343, against £19,467 provided in the previous year, 
the directors having taken into consideration the extended working 
life of the mine, due, of course, to the acquisition of the new Sydney 
Siam area. 

They had brought in £9,225 from 1937, and after providing 
for the interim dividend of § per cent. paid during 1938, together 
with Siamese dividend tax thereon, there remained a balance of 
£37,658 to be dealt with. The directors recommended the pay- 
ment of a final dividend of 5 per cent., making 10 per cent. for 
the year, and they proposed to transfer the sum of £5,000 to taxa- 
tion reserve and a further £5,000 to general reserve, leaving a 
sum of £12,658 to be carried forward, subject to directors’ addi- 
tional remuneration and provision for Siamese dividend tax on the 
proposed final dividend. 

At the meeting last year, he had mentioned that eight of the 
ten leases of the Sydney Siam area had been duly transferred to 
their company, but that there had been unavoidable delay in trans- 
ferring the remaining two. Those two leases had been received 
by their manager in the East on October 25th last year, and the 
balance of the purchase money was then paid over to the vendors, 
thus completing the acquisition. 

With regard to the working results for the present year, their 
output for the five months ended May 31st was 361 tons, with an 
estimated profit of £28,871, the figures for the same period in 
1938 being 545 tons, with an estimated profit of £37,456. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


GENERAL MINING AND FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


THE annual general meeting of the General Mining and Finance 
Corporation, Limited, was held in Johannesburg on June 6th. 

Sir George W. Albu, Bart. (the chairman), who presided, said 
that the corporation’s revenue earning capacity from jnvestments, 
namely, dividends, interests, and fees, had been well maintained 
and the strong financial position disclosed was eminently satisfac- 
tory. The net profit earned for the year, at £526,578, was £1,021 
below that of the previous year, but with a slightly higher carry 
forward of £132,149.from 1937, the total available profit, at 
£658,727, was £433* higher than that of- the previous 12 months. 
For the third successive year the dividend distribution had been 
maintained at 25 ver cent. Another sum of £200,000 had been 
allocated to general reserve, which brought the total of the reserve 
up to £1,000,000, and £10,000 had been allowed for taxation, 
leaving an amount of £132,583 to be carried forward. 

Investments in stocks and shares in British South African and 
other Government and municipal securities, including participa- 
tions, had been brought into account at the book value of 
£2,535,098. All investments under that heading, for which share 
market quotations were available, appeared in the books at or under 
cost, but in no case above the market prices ruling at the end of the 
financial year. Consequently the aggregate market value of these 
items was, at the date of the balance-sheet, and still remained, 
greatly in excess of the book value. 

In pursuance of the policy of greater collaboration with the 
Central Mining/Rand Mines Group, the latter company had pur- 
chased from the corporation during the year a large share interest 
in the West Rand Consolidated Mines, Limited, the whole of the 
proceeds of which had been utilised in the purchase by the cor- 
poration of 25,000 reserve shares in Rand Mines, Limited. 

The Van Ryn Gold Mines Estate had milled an increased ton- 
nage during the year, but the working profit had decreased owing 
to a decline in recovery. Further advances had been recorded 
during 1938 in the operations at the West Rand Consolidated. 

Although there had been an improvement in the native labour 
strength since the year end, the mine was still considerably below 
its requirements, and the full tonnage capacity of 220,000 tons 
per month could not be accomplished until the supply showed a 
further increase. 

Sir George, in dealing with the future of gold in relation to 
the world’s currencies, said that it was impossible to prophesy 
with any degree of certainty, but quoted leading passages from 
the letter recently written by the Hon. Henry Morgenthau, 
Secretary of the United States Treasury, to the effect that the danger 
that gold would no longer be used as a medium of international 
exchange was so remote as not to merit serious consideration. 

The report end accounts were unanimously adopted. 











FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 1108) 


rate-reduction is already bearing fruit. Leaving out political 
accidents—and one must make this qualification about 0. 
called safety-first as well as speculative investments— 
regard the maintenance of a 4 per cent. dividend on Cable 
and Wireless ordinary stock is well assured. On this 
assumption the yield at 51 is not far short of 8 per cent,, 
which seems generous in view of the combine’s strong 
finances and the stock’s marketable qualities. In a better 
atmosphere a quotation of 60 to 65 would not be by any 
means unreasonable. Custos, 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


A TALE oF Two Quotas 

REGULATING Committees which control two of the world’s 
vital raw materials, tin and sugar, have in the past week been 
taking steps to deal with a threatened shortage of their com- 
modities. The International Tin Committee was faced with 
the problem of providing more tin, so as to prevent a runaway 
price, and of still keeping supplies a little below current 
demand, so that the price could advance to the critical figure 
of £230 per ton, at which level the buffer pool will begin to sel] 
its 15,000 tons of tin. It looks as though they were going to be 
successful: they raised the quota from 4o per cent. to 45 per 
cent., releasing about 800 tons of tin per month as from June 
30th, and at the same time an important lender of tin, popu- 
larly supposed to be the buffer pool, stopped lending. Thus 
the price of tin continued to rise and has passed £229, while 
the amount which it is necessary to pay to borrow tin for 
three months, which had been steady at £2 ros. per ton for 
several weeks, rose to over £4. In effect, the Committee say: 
“If you want tin immediately, instead of borrowing it at 
£2 Ios. per ton, you shall buy it at £230.” In time, probably, 
the consumers will. 

The International Sugar Council were faced with a much 
more complex problem; they wanted to prevent a temporary 
shortage of sugar in the next few months, which may be a 
time of political crises, and they knew that after September 
next the position would be reversed and there would be a 
surplus of sugar. They want higher stocks now, and they 
want to avoid unremunerative prices in the autumn. They 
also have a much less flexible machine to work with; the 
weapon of quota reductions is not open to them, and if re- 
striction is needed it has to be by individual arrangement with 
each restricted country. They solved, or partly solved, the 
immediate shortage by obtaining a release of 153,000 metric 
tons of additional sugar immediately for the British Empire. 
They are now engaged in the second part of the problem— 
that of obtaining voluntary surrenders of an amount, stated to 
be about 450,000 tons of sugar, for the year beginning Septem- 
ber Ist, but it is not yet certain that a completely satisfactory 
solution of the problem will be found or, indeed, that it can 
be found at all along those lines. 

* x * * 


“ GussIEs ” GoopD PROSPECTS 


Neither the chairman of Great Universal Stores, Sir 


Archibald Mitchelson, nor the managing director, Mr. Isaac. 


Wolfson, left the shareholders in any doubt that they -expect 
the company’s progress to continue, provided only that inter- 
national crises can be avoided. This big mail order and retail 
trading group has just achieved record results in a year which, 
by no stretch of the imagination, can be regarded as favourable, 
and at the meeting last Friday Sir Archibald disclosed that the 
sales for the first two months of the new financial year show 
a substantial increase. Mr. Wolfson underlined his own fore- 
cast with a statement of his confidence that they will continue 
to show satisfactory and increasing trading results provided 
international complications do not recur. He bases this con- 
clusion partly upon the benefits which the company expects to 
receive from the expansion programme which has been pur- 
sued, and is to be pursued still further. 

* * * * 


OTTOMAN BANK’S PROGRESS 

Notwithstanding exchange difficulties in many of the 
countries in which the Ottoman Bank operates and _ political 
disturbances in some of them, General Sir Herbert A. 
Lawrence was able to find plenty of ground for optimism in 
his speech on Tuesday. He pointed out that the results of 
the company’s exploitation proper had been very much better 
than the published figures and had allowed them, without 
touching reserves, to cover the depreciation in exchange and 
investments. Moreover, it had continued to be impossible 


(Continued on page 1112) 
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COMPANY MEETING 
AMALGAMATED PRESS, LIMITED 
SUCCESS OF VARIOUS PUBLICATIONS 


LORD CAMROSE’S SURVEY 











THE annual general meeting of the Amalgamated Press, Limited, 
was held on June 19th, at Southern House, Cannon Street, London, 


.C, 

Lord Camrose, the chairman, who presided, said: The profit 
for the year amounted to £488,357, a decrease of £56,756. The 
figure includes dividends declared by a subsidiary company out 
of undistributed profits brought forward from previous years, 
amounting to £53,569. 

It would be idle to pretend, in the face of these figures, that we 
have had a good year. In explanation I would refer you to the 
remarks made at our last annual meeting, concerning the increased 
costs resulting from the new wages agreement in the printing trade 
and also to the increased cost of our principal raw material—paper. 
I then also emphasised the unsatisfactory results achieved by our 
paper-manufacturing subsidiary, due to a sharp and unforeseen 
rise in the cost of wood pulp and other constituents of newsprint. 
The uneconomic selling price prevailed throughout the year unde1 
review. 

Having regard to the substantial sums which we have put to 
reserve in previous years, the directors feel justified in recom- 
mending that the dividend for the year shall be brought up to 
6 per cent. 

In these cays of uncertainty and crisis it is difficult to foresee 
with accuracy the result of the year’s operations. The September 
crisis for example, had its effects for several months afterwards. 
Your directors have therefore decided to abandon, for the time 
being at any rate, the practice of declaring an interim dividend. 

In Octoter we had an opportunity of acquiring an interest in 
Kelly’s Directories, Limited. The btsiness of Kelly’s Directories, 
Limited, has been established for over 100 years. The company is 
the publisher of a large number of directories, including the Post 
Office London Directory. It also owns the whole of the share 
pital of the Associated Iliffe Press, which, in turn, is the pro- 
pietor of a large number of well-known tride and other periodi- 
cals. We have every reason to believe that this investment will 
prove a very satisfactory one. 

The crisis of last autumn constituted to us, as it did to all other 
publishers, a serious setback. But our publications generally stood 
the shock well and made an excellent recovery. 


PROGRESS OF THE WEEKLY AND MONTHLY PERIODICALS 

Woman’s Journal has shown an increased sale each month. This 
shilling monthly is one of the finest productions of the kind in the 
whole world. Woman and Home and Woman and Beauty, two 
sixpenny monihlies, both show increased sales, and two other 
sixpenny monthlies, My Home and Wife and Home, have reached, 
during the year under review, the highest circulations they have 
ever touched since they were first published in 1928 and 1929 
respectively. Home Chat, now in its forty-fifth year, has done 
extremely well, and another of our very old-established papers, 
Woman’s Weekly, has shown a steadily mounting circulation Our 
two threepenny weeklies, Women’s Pictorial and Home fournal, 
have done well, and, in the twopenny market, Woman’s World, 
Home Companion, Woman’s Companion, and Family fournal all 
strengthened their positions during the course of the year. The 
two gardening publications on our list, Popular Gardening, two- 
pence weekly, and Good Gardening, a photogravure sixpenny 
monthly, have been well supported. Answers, the foundation 
paper of the company, has started on its second half-century, while, 
among the younger publications, Woman’s Illustrated can be 
regarded as permanently established, and is showing a mounting 
advertisement revenue. 
Although conditions were not favourable to the flotation! of major 
publications, we have been extraordinarily successful with) the full- 
scale part work I Was There. Published immediately: after the 
September crisis, this interesting work, consisting of eye-witness 
accounts of the Great War, was exceptionally well received, and is 
still selling in very large quantities. In the first week of the 
current year we published a sixpenny pocket-size magazine, called 
World Digest. This is a monthly summary of world events and 
comment and proved a success from the start. 
Considering all the circumstances of an extremely difficult year, 
our revenue from advertisements has been quite satisfactory. Many 
of our publications show an increased turnover, and it is gratifying 
to note that among them are our oldest established papers. 
Amalgamated Press publications offer to the advertiser every 
opportunity of profitable business on the fairest possible terms. We 
spare no pains to co-operate witH the space-buyer, supplying full 
information as to net sales, regional distribution, and reader- 
quality. This close co-operation between publisher and advertiser 
is, we know, very widely appreciated. Taken as a whole, I repeat 
once more that they constitute a single, self-contained publicity 
machine unmatched in this country. For the advertiser—especially 
the advertiser concerned in influencing feminine opinion—they pro- 
vide a readily available and highly profitable channel of appeal. 
As was foreshadowed in my speech last year the Imperial Paper 
Mills during the past year had to contend with many difficulties. 
Since the beginning of the present financial year the mills have 
been in full production, and we anticipate that this state of affairs 
will continue for some time. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








COMPANY MEETING 
TELEPHONE RENTALS, LIMITED 


THE tenth annual general meeting of Telephone Rentals, Ltd., 
was held on June 19th at Southern House, London, E.C. 

Mr. Fred T. Jackson (chairman and managing director) said 
that once more they were in a position to report that all their 
subsidiaries, with one exception, had traded at a profit. In spite 
of the fact that industries generally, apart from firms engaged 
on rearmament work, had not had as satisfactory a year in 1938 
as in 1937, their operating companies had obtained resuits which 
could be regarded as most satisfactory in the circumstances. At 
previous meetings he had laid stress on. the importance of putting 
forward extra selling effort in bad times, and he believed they had 
achieved a certain amount of success in this direction, as their 
annual rental had reached a new high record. Trade generally 
was on the dowa-grade when they held their last annual meeting. 
It was now definitely on the up-grade once more, and the result 
achieved was better than he anticipated a year ago. 

As far as the prospects of their English subsidiaries were con- 
cerned, for the year 1939, they were able to give a favourable 
report, on the basis of the business done during the first five 
months of the year, and there was no reason to anticipate, as 
far as one could foresee, that there would be any falling off in 
earning for the current year. Their Australian associated com- 
pany earned a substantial profit for the year ended December 31st, 
1938, but it was still following a conservative policy in the distri- 
bution of profits earned. As far as one could judge from the 
first five months of 1939 in Australia, they were well on the 
way to another successful year there. 

At previous meetings he had stressed the importance of share- 
holders who were interested in various businesses availing them- 
selves of the various telephone and other services offered by the 
ccmpany. The board had been gratified by the response which 
had been made to this appeal, but they thought shareholders could 
do more towards promoting the further growth of the business. 

With regard to the accounts, there was a substantial increase 
in the dividends received from subsidiary and associated companies 
amounting to over £12,000, and a small increase on dividends 
on investments. The net profit to be carried to the appropriation 
account amounted to £121,561, as compared with £110,492, being 
an increase of £11,069. An interim dividend of 4 per cent. had 
already been paid, and the directors now recommended a final 
dividend of 6 ver cent., leaving £44,675 to be carried forward as 
compared w:th £42,583 brought in. The general reserve now 
stood at the satisfactory figure of £170,000, which included the 
transfer of £30,000 from the profit and loss appropriation account. 
The total reserve accounts now amounted to £248,164. 

The revort and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


ee 
BRAEMAR on ROYAL DEESIDE 


In the heart of the Highlands, 1,150 ft. above 
sea level, you will find the five essentials 
to the good Hotel—comfort, good food, 
good service, pleasant and healthy environ- 
ment, and prestige. It has all the amenities 
for good living—Private Bathrooms, H. & C. 
Water in all bedrooms, Passenger Elevator, 
Garage with inspection pit and Car Hire 
Service. Golf, Tennis, Salmon Fishing, 
Mountaineering, dancing occasionally. 


"PHONE : BRAEMAR 214 














MANAGER : R. U. SHAND. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Incorporated -by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund pace beets £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ... ee £2,000,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


(Continued from page 1110) 


to transfer all the profits earned. Had. they been able to 
transfer all their profits they could, instead of merely main- 
taining the dividend, have considered a substantial increase. 
The chairman also spoke cheerfully of Turkey’s industrial 
progress. Agricultural production achieved a new record in 
1938 and important industrial schemes are being carried out. 
He pointed out that this scheme of industrialisation entailed 
heavy purchases abroad and that the consequent deficit in 
the trade balance under. the clearing system does not signify 
an outflow of funds, but expresses indebtedness in terms of 
products of the country. 
* * * * 
SIAMESE TIN SYNDICATE 
Although the Siamese Tin Syndicate, like other tin-mining 
companies, has earned a smaller profit for 1938 than for 1937, 
Mr. K. O. Hunter, the chairman, was able to strike a hopeful 
note at the meeting on Wednesday. Owing to Siarn’s minimum 
quota of 11,100 tons, quota cuts there have been somewhat 
less drastic than in other tin-producing territories. Moreover, 
profits for the first five months of the current year are esti- 
mated at £48,855 compared with £39,371 in the first five 
months of 1938. The 719 tons of output in the first five 
months of 1939 included 143 tons of buffer pool contribution 
which have been brought into account at cost of production 
plus Government Royalty only. He looks for a further reduc- 
tion in costs this year. 
* * * * 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA’S PROGRESS 
Colonel H. T. Fenwick spoke with considerable confidence 
of the prospects of Southern Rhodesia when he addressed the 
shareholders of Willoughby’s Consolidated on Monday. The 
youngest British colony is at the moment, he said, fairly 
prosperous. One of the best rainy seasons on record has 
taken place and both exports and imports are on the up-grade. 
Only an improvement in the world’s political situation, in his 
view, is meeded to increase its material prosperity. 
Willoughby’s last year took the disagreeable ‘course of apply- 
ing £25,000 to writing down the values of the investments at 
the cost of a reduction in the dividend from 5.5/42 per cent. 
to 3 1/8 per cent., but Colonel Fenwick was able to show that 
the depreciation which developed in the early months of 1939 
had been fully covered by this writing down, and that on 
June 12th the market value of the investments was £278,029 
against a book value of £274,857. 
* 


* * * 


TELEPHONE RENTALS 

Among the numerous company chairmen who see definite 
signs of industrial recovery this year must be counted Mr. 
Fred T. Jackson, chairman of Telephcne Rentals, who reported 
to the shareholders on Monday that trade was now definitely 
on the up-grade and that the final results for 1938 were better 
than he had foreseen a year ago. He also gave a favourable 
report on the business done by the English subsidiary com- 
panies in the first five months of the current year. Mr. Jack- 
son’s forecast of the 1939 results is cheerful. He sees no reason 
to expect any falling off in the earnings of the English sub- 
sidiary companies. The Australian subsidiary, too, as far as 
he can judge, is well on the way to another successful year, 
subject to the proviso that that company was still pursuing a 
conservative policy in the distribution of profits. 

D. M. 
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WILFRID LAWSON in 


BRIDGE HEAD, by Rutherford Mayne 


“A moving and exquisite play.’’—JAMES AGATE, Sunday Times. 
MALVERWN FESTIVAL 


August 7 till September 2 
SIX WORLD PREMIERES 


By Bridie, Hsiung, Knox, Price & Miller, Vansittart & Shaw. 








DETAILS OF PLAYS, LECTURES, TALK, ETC, FROM THE 
THEATRE, MALVERN. ’PHONE: 777. 
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ACROSS 4. An English dramatist dis. 
1. An indication of where the cussed the quintessence of 
trousers tore in Anglo- this foreign one (5). 


French (12). 5. A lapsus linguae might 


9. Troy’s men in story (5). cost them their dinner (9). 
10. This is liable to be any- 6. The complement of a 
thing but a friendly gather- mortar-board (6). 
ing (12). 7. Began is for 8 (7). 
11. What is one often asked? 8. See above (7). 
Why this! (5). 16. Bury possibly free (9). 


12. Often a bush in the old 1!7. 
days, but that was super- 
fluous at the best houses 
(2 words) (7). 

13. “Colombo’s ’eaven H 3 «18. 
’ell, Peshawar is dear at 
any price” (4). 19. 


A little mixed drink goes 
to the head and I keep 
a slangy girl from it by 
singing (8). 

A lot of water isn’t mixed 
in a black chap (8). 
Discredits (8). 





14. Above one of these instru- 20. “I ain’t a-going to —— 
ments, said Swinburne, the ES ee 
oat was heard (5). me” (7). 


Old street (7). 

About fifty an underground 
worker becomes a_ pro- 
consul (6). 

26. 26 ac. have left me out, 
hence the accent (5). 


SOLUTION TO 


15. Anglers and _ telephonists 2I!. 
both want it (3 words) (9). 24. 

22. They are willing folk (9). 

23. ’m in the _ perambulator 


(5). 
25. Row (4). 
26. They take me in 26 down 


(7). 
27. Who’ll 


a 





translate it into CROSSWORD No. 15 
Franco-British? (5). a | 
28. Questions (12). eee) ke 
29. Nearly all one (5). 
30. When to expect a blue 
moon (2) words) (5, 7). 
DOWN 
1, Explorers eat it, and at 


last I can (8). 

2. W. E. Henley declared his 
on glowed for Beatrice 
8 


3; Useless to those who want 
a good blow (2 words) 
(3, 5). 








SOLUTION NEAt WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 15 is the Honble. Mrs. 
Horne, The Tiled Cottage, Beaconsfield. 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, 
£4,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not capable of being 
called up except in the event of and for the purpose of the Bank being wound up) 
—£12,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED .on the Bank's Branches chroughout the Australian 
States und Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
also made. Commercial and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques 
issued—available throughout the Wor!d. BILLS are purchased or sent for 
Collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may bé 
ascertained on application. 

HEAD OFFICE +: 71 CORNHTLL. LONDON, E.C.3. 


WEST END AGENCY: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1. 
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RATES 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- | 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a | 
dime charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
23% for Ginsertions ; 5% for 13 ; 73% for26; and10% 
for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week, 














PERSONAL 

A LADY had £100 recently for a 15-0z. Georgian 
Teapot, another £4 oz. for Georgian Salt Cellars. | 

W. E. Hurcomb motors the Kingdom paying for me | 
Liberal Prices, Jewels, Silver, Plate, China, Pictures, | 
Contents of Houses. ~ Details read A LADY, Personal 
ghee. Telegraph and Morning Post.any Saturday.— | 
R. J. Davies, 123, New Bond Street, W. 1. _ May 2437. 


U PAIR. —French-Swiss girl, 17, fond ot sports, | 

wishes spend August with British gentlefolk, } 
preferably professional man, near Coast. Interview | 
with parents in England.—Write, 26 Percival Road, | 


London, S.W.14. 
] ETECTIVES.—Divorce, Enquiries, &c. . Terms 
moderate. ‘Consultations free. — UNIVERSAL 


DETECTIVES, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. TEM. BAR 8594. 


\ AY. 9524. 125, New Bond Street. See “ Evening 
Standard ”’ Personal Column-Tues., Thur., Sat. 


THE INSTI TUTE OF PRIVATE SECRETARIES 
invites inquiries for expert Private Secretari¢s (no 
_ oe age 


fees), New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, 


W.C 


rue virtues of tobacco all combine 
In TOM LONG,“ Finest of the Fine.’ 


rpRY AN IRISH HOLIDAY. Situated 1,000 ft. ‘up 

amidst most glorious views in Ireland. Luxurious 
armchairs, real peat fires, running h. & c. water every- 
where, and all food from home farm. Our own golf 
course and wonderful swimming pool, horses to ride 
and free tennis, boating and fishing. English visitors ; 
especially welcome. Postcard will bring illustrated 
brochure.—Laragh House, Annamoe, Co. Wicklow. 
we TED to buy Cottage or House, situated in the | 

country, within 50 miles south of London. State | 

price and accommodation —Box A 786. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


NPHREE SISTERS over 60. One complete invalid, 
another incapacitated by accident. In past supported | 
themselves entirely. Were experts in artistic handicrafts, | 
now no market. PLEASE HELP us to help them in 
their tragic plight. (Case 135). Appeal S., DISTRESSED 
GENTLEFOLKS’ A!D ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, W.6. 








CINEMAS 
 CADEMY CI we M A, _ 
Oxford ye Ger 
A GREAT RUSSIA N FILM AGAIN. 
“PETER THE GREAT ” (A). 
Humen a 
“ Best film of the week”. . D. Telegraph. 
ERKELEY Cinema, nae Street. May. 8505. 
1 RAIMU in FEMME DU BOULANGER (A), 
Pagnol’s piquant satire. ADULTS ONLY. 











ART GALLERIES 
M®* ORGE EUMORFOPOULOS 
~ PRIVATE ART COLLECTION at 7 Chelsea 
Embankment, Chelsea. Open to the public on Thursday, 
. June and Saturday, 1st July (1o—6). Admission 
(Thursday. $s. ; Saturday, 2s. 6d.), in aid of CHINESE 
UNIVERSPTIES RELIEF FUND 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


- ONDON~ ‘COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 
| (Under Distinguished Patronage) 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional Men, Politicians or Business Men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION 
A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter ‘courses in any secretarial subject. 

Apply 170 Queen’s Gate,S.W.7. Tel. Kensington 3228 


TJ\HE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College,South 
Molton St., W.1. Founded 1910. May.5206-8. 








Swiss Spas 


AND HEALTH RESO 





The most potent ae 
Spring in Europe 


for 


Rheumatism, Sciatica, Asthma, Tropical Diseases 
and their consequences, ailments of the joints, 
circulation disotders 


SCHINZNACH SPA 


On the Zurich-Berne-Geneva 


route 


Illustrated prospectus from the Management, 
Schinznach Spa. 


1695 ft. Splendid mountain scenery 
THE MOST ABUNDANT 


AKRATO-THERMAL SPRING 

AT A TEMP... OF -98.7°.F. 

Rheumatism, . Arthritis, Paralysis, Sciatica, 

Circulatory Disorders, Renal Calculs, Chronic 
Constipation. P 

THERMAL SWIMMING BATH, PRIVATE 

CABINS, 20 THERAPIES .ON’~ THE 
PREMISES OF 


GRAND HOTEL QUELLENHOF 
GRAND HOTEL HOF RAGAZ 


Golf. Tennis. Trout Fishing. 


Bad VULPERA 
Tarasp 


ENGADINE 4000 FEET. 

NEAR NATIONAL PARK. 
The only sulphate of sodium Spa in the Alps. 
Liver, Gall, Gallstones, Kidney, Intestine, 
Obesity, Diabetes, Heart, Circulation, Tropical, 
Urinary troubles. _Chalybeate and Saline baths. 
Swimming pool, golf, tennis. _ Illustrated 
booklet by 

Hotels WALDHAUS, 400 beds; 
SCHWEIZERHOF, 300 beds. 

















SCHOLARSHIPS 


AYES COURT SCHOOL, HAYES, KENT.— 

Two entrance Scholarships will be awarded for 

September to Girls of 11-14. Closing date June 28. 

—For particulars, apply to the Headmistress, Miss K. 

A. Cox. 

\ AGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, BRACKLEY, 

4 NORTHANTS.—Two scholarships for boarders 

under 14 on August Ist, 1939, are offered to boys not 

already in the School. For particulars of the exarina- 

| tion and prospéctus of the School apply to THE MASTER 
| before July 6th. 











EDUCATIONAL 


CKWORTH SCHOOL, NEAR PON’ TEFRACT, 
£\ Founded 1779 by the Society of Friends (Quakers). 


HEADMASTER: W. A. COOPER, M.A., M.Sc. 
HEADMISTRESS: HELEN M. NEATBY, M.A. 


BROAD GENERAL EDUCATION UP TO 
HIGHER SCHOOE CERTIFICATE. 
EN’ reas SCHOLARSHIPS OFFERED 
| ANNUALLY 
} RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Careful Training for-Life Work. 

Guidance in Leisure Pursuits 
EXCELLENT FOOD (OWN FARM). GARDENS. 
Estate of 340 Acres, with large Playing Fields, 
Modern Swimming Bath, Gymnasium, and Library. 


Fees Moderate.* Apply ‘to Bursar for Prospectus, etc. 


DAVIES'?S:- 


SUPPLEMENTARY SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
for 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 
Tuesday,°27th June, 1939. 
Write or telephone now for details. 
Sussex ex House, 1 I | Holland | Park, Ww. It, Park 987 I 14. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 
B PARNSLT.- FELLOWSHIP. 





The Barnett Meniorial Fund Trustees will make an 
| appointment to the Barnett Fellowship for the year 
| beginning October 1, 1939. The appointment is open 
/ to men and women and the emoluments will be £275 

rannum. Candidates must be graduates of a British 

niversity, and the successful candidate will be required 
| to carry out social or economic research or teaching in 
| connection with a British or North American University, 
and to familiarise himself, by residence in a University 
Settlement or otherwise, with the conditions of working- 
class life. Applications must be made before the Ist 
| September, 1939. 
Further particulars may be had fromthe Honorary 
| Secretary to the Trustees, J. J. MALLON, Toynbee Hall, 
| 28 Commercial Street, London, E.1. 





| LECTURES 


YOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, ~ Conway 
iS Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn. “Sunday, June 
25, at 11 a.m., Moritz J. Bonn, D.Sc.: “Space for 
Living.” Admission free. ‘Visitors welcome. 

















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


\CHOOLS FOR BOYS “AND. “GIRLS. 
Ss UTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
> REP. and reliable information about schools 
in England and abroad forwarded free of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
PATON, yr Agents, 143 Cannon 
E.C.4. Tel. : Mansion House 5053. 





J. & J. 
Street, London, E 








PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


"THE BEDFORD | PHYSICAL TRAINING 

COLLEGE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. 
Principal, Miss STANSFELD; Vice- Principal, Miss 
Petit. Students are trained in this College to become 
teachers of gymnastics. The course of training extends 
over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.— 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 


gs yey LETTERS, Duplicating, Addressing, 
1“ "New and Rebuilt Typewriters.—WYNN SIMPSON 
(1934), Ltd. +» 124 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Holborn 7478. 


qT ) Short Story Prize. Entry form free. “MSS. 
( placed. First hen —CAMBRIDGE 
LITERARY AGENCY, 8 Henrietta St., W.C. 


EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES = STORIES. 
4 Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W.8. 


ITERARYTYy, ypewrtg..T! ,Trans.,&c., ~=promptiyex.} _MSS. 
J 4d 18. 1,006 wor bon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McFarLANeE (C), TheStudy, 96MarinePde. »Leigh-on- Sea 


\ ss. “typed Is. per 1,000; carbons 3d. Plays 3d. 
a per page; carbons 1d. ‘Carlton Literary Bureau, 


11D Regent Street, S.W.1. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


\ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
] Stockings and Wader socks. ‘Tweed patterns free 
on request.—MANaGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 
































CHIEF ADMINISTRATION 


7 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


HEALTH RESTORING SANCTUARY for rest, 
recuperation. Your refuge when weary—delight 
when fit. Booklet S., The Hermitage, Tatsfield, sere. 








ELGRAVE CLUB, LTD.(96 BelgraveRoad,S.W.1). 
—Room and breakfast, ss. 6d. a night, or 35s. 
weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 3347. 





<j _* WHY IS IT NOT ADVERTISED?” 


The answer is that this South Kensington hotel 
lies in such a fashionable Square that no name plate 
is allowed to attract the passer-by. Nevertheless here 
are always to be found people who appreciate comfort 
and an exclusive and convenient address at a very 
moderate inclusive weekly sum. . 

Full particulars from Box M.F.N., 14, Cromwell 

Place, S.W.7. Or telephone WEStern 4546. 





q\ DINBURGH—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
WHiCrescent, Tgms. “Melcrest’ Edinburgh. Tel.31295 


OVE.—NEW IMPE RIAL HOTEL, First Av. 
Overlooking sea. Lift. Diets arranged. Vita 
Sun Lounge. From 4gns. Special residential terms. 


LOWESTOFT, GRAND HOTEL 


Private Sea front. Completely modern, excellent cuisine 
and service. Bathing, tennis, bowls, dancing, concerts. 
Garage. Fully licensed, moderate inclusive terms.— 
Brochure No. 32 from SECRETARY. 


EFRESH YOURSELVES 


Ask for a, list (3d. post free) a 180 INNS 
HOTELS managed by t 
PEOPLE’ Ss REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LT: 
P. R. A. Ltp., St. GEORGE’s ll 193 Regent 
Street, W.1 


-\ALTDEAN, Brighton, GLENDOWER, first-class 
guest house. ‘Tel.: Rottingdean 9552. 








in English Country. 








OUTHSEA—SOLENT HOTEL (unlic.), South 
Parade, facing sea, fascinating views ships, Night 
porter, excellent Catering, from 3 guineas, booklet. 


SOUTHWOLD IN JUNE 


Why not try a few days at this delightful small town 

on the Suffolk Coast (103 miles from London, train to 

Saxmundham, where Hotel motors meet visitors on 

notice of arrival), which people revisit year after year 
because of its unique attractiveness. 


Perfect Sea Be hing 
18-Hole Golf Course. 
Hard and Grass Tennis Courts. 





The centre of an unspoiled countryside of picturesque 

old-world villages with wonderful churches and miles 

of common lands covered with heather and gorse 
and broom. 


THE SWAN HOTEL 


(Tel. 5) A.A. and R.A.C, 


An Old Coaching Hotel with every modern comfort. 
H. and c., fresh English food and good English 
~ ee and personal attention to visitors. 

ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE ON ALPLICATION 














Se SEASCAPE HOTEL. — Beautifully 
situated; central position ; established 20 years. 
Southern aspect with full view of Torbay. Our 
reputation for good English fare has always been a 
noted feature. Individual diets studied. Hot and cold 
water ; radiators, gas or electric fires; central heating 
throughout ; lounges sunny and well heated; com- 
fortable beds. Hard tennis court, croquet, miniature 
golf course, games’ room, garage, private park and 
gardens. Summer terms from 3 gns.—Resident 
Director, Mrs. HARRISON. 





W 7 ARWICK CLUB, LTD.,,21 St.George’sSq.,S.W.1 
—Room and breakfast §s., onc night only §s. 6d., 
or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night, or 35s. to 


2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 











IT’S GRAND IN JUNE 


AT THE 


GRAND 
TORQUAY | 


A.A. (5 star) and R.A.C. 
finest position of Torquay. 


In the 
Write 

















ROYAL 
MAIL 


JULY 
CRUISES 
BY 


ATLANTIS" 


JULY 7 


THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS 
7 days from 12 guineas 


JULY 15 


SPITZBERGEN & ICE BARRIER 
19 days from 33 guineas 





BY 


‘ASTURIAS 


JULY 29 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 
13 days from 22 guineas 


* 


Also Aug. 4, 12, and Sept. 1, 29. 
For full 


ROYAL MAIL LINES LTD., Aimerica 

House, Cockspur St., S.W.1 (Whitehall 

9646). Royal Mail House, Leadenhall St., 

E.C.3 (Mansion House 0522), and at 

Southampton, Liverpool, Birmingham, 

Manchester, Cardiff, Glasgow, or Local 
Agents. 


information write to:— 

















HOLIDAYS 


] ELIGHTFUL PRIVATE ESCORTED TOURS. 
—Leave London, July 8—motoring through the 
High Pyrenees, 16 days, 27 guineas, and Montreux- 
Zermatt, 15 days, 17$ guineas. No night travel, first- 
class hotels. Small numbers. Details: LEsLIE LING, 
F.R.G.S., 28 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. (Phone: 
Abbey 2159). 
] EVON & CORNWALL.—Ideal Holiday centres. 
Free illustrated brochure No. 26.—SEASIDE AND 
Dawlish. 








Country GuEst Houses, Ltp., 


L AVE you heard ‘about the HARROGATE “New | 


All Inclusive’? Scheme? It covers Medical 
Attention, Curative Treatments and Hotel Accommoda- 
tion. Send for full particulars now to P. M. WILSHERE, 
Information Bureau. You can have a good holiday 
there too—guide from same address. 
Returns by Rail. 





L E DE RE.- U Inspoilt inlend is in n the Rey of Biscay, 
where one eats well, drinks well and enjoys life. 
Magnificent bathing. Stay in island cottages. An | 





Cheap Monthly | 


Ls 


Ce SPA, in the heart of the i incompar. 

able Cotswolds, and centre for tours to the Wye and 
Severn Valleys, Shakespeareland, etc. Endless entertain. 
ment. Sport for all. Illustrated Guide free from Dept, Ul, 
Town Hall, Cheltenham. TRAVEL BY RAIL, 





ay 
Spe en holidays are different. Special Parties of 
scientists, students, agriculturists, architects, 
princer and journalists leaving throughout summer, 
or details of these parties and individual traye] -— 
7 eagea Tours, Lip, (SP), 115 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
2 





— 





TQ LET 


he Let till August, Cottage ; charming situation, safe 
bathing, sand.— ‘WILSON, 29 Cholmeley Crescent, 
N.6. MOU 3806. 











—=}!} 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 





BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA ea any 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).— 

ae (Dorking, Surrey).— ‘BU RPORD BRIDGE 


BRODICK.—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG.—(N. Wales).—BRYN- ieee 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS 
CRAWFORD.—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
£LASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALLEY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
a: er —LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


NKS 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.— ee HOUSE. 


LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russell Street, W.C.r1. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 

98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER. -BOWDON HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. * eee HOUSE. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 

PORTREE (Isle - mye). —ROYA 

PORT ST. MAR O.M. Penick Bay & LINKs, 
RHOSNEIGR 2h cre —BA 

ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA. Ry 

ST. IVES (Cornwall). A TREGENNA CASTLE, 
SCOURIE (Southerland).—SCOURIE. 

SELBY (Yorks). “LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HO 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH a “HYDRO HOTEL. 

—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA eparate- —BEN WYVIS. 
TAMWORTH Cue —CAST. 
TORQUAY.—GRAN 

HEADLAND. 

—PALACE. 
—ROSLIN ts. 
—SEASCAPE 











oTEL 
WpVICE for 


Spectator Readers 


Mr. Ashley Courtenay is an adept in 
uneartuing large and small hotels, inns 
and guest-houses where the food is good, 
the beds are soft and modern comforts 
will be found—and not necessarily on 
the beaten track. 


By arrangement with “ The Spectator,” Mr. 
Ashley Courtenay will be pleased to give advice 
free of charge to any reader desirous of informa- 
tion concerning Hotels in Great Britain. Please 
write to 99 Gower St., W.C.!, and enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. 


“LET’S HALT AWHILE” 
By Ashley Courtenay. 


Kent, Surrey, Sussex. 1939-40 Edition 
200 pages. VOL. II. Devon, 
Cornwall, Somerset. 2nd Edition published 1938, 
190 pages. VOL. III. Hants, Dorset, Wilts, 
Isle of Wight. Ist Edition published 1939. 
112 pages. VOL. IV. Cotswolds and Thames 


VOL. |. 
just published. 

















to R. Paul, Manager, for profusely |) unusual holiday at an unusual price. Inclusive, 16 days, | Valley. (In preparation.) 
illustrated brochure which tells the ]| £8 8s. Few places left for pene, leaving London, July 7. | Paice i/ eacH 
i j : | For other dates and further details write :—ProsPECct | - 
truth in pictures. Telephone: 2234. | Tours, Ltp. (SP), 115 Shaftesbury Avenue W.C.2. | 
| (Tem. 3371). | 
Printed in Great Britain by St. Crements Press. Ltp., Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tite Svcectator, Lrp., at their offices, 
No. 99, Gower Street, London, W.C.1.—Friday, a 23, 1939. 
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